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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Lovers’ Lane is the name of a new magazine 
soon to be launched by the New Fiction Publish- 
ing Company, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
The company now publishes Snappy Stories and 
Live Stories, and Popular Radio. The new maga- 
zine will deal in love stories exclusively. Material 
is now needed for the magazine. All stories must 
be of a sentimental nature. 


The American Mutual Magazine, 245 State 
Street, Boston, needs business articles. C. C. 
Crummett, editor, writes as follows: ‘‘We are in 
the market for business articles of a human in- 
terest slant, short-stories, poetry and original jokes, 
also ideas and inspirational material of a business 
nature which would be of interest to a high type 
of business executives. Articles running from 100 
to 500 words in length are preferable and the rates 
paid are from one cent to five cents per word.’’ 


People’s Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, offers a steady market for adventure 
material. A. L. Sessions, editor, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We can use good material of the adven- 
ture type in the form of short stories of about 
5000 words, novelettes 40,000 to 50,000 words, and 
serials of about 80,000 words. We pay on accept- 
ance at liberal rates, varying with the worth of 
the material.’’ 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan, is in the market for short arti- 
cles. W. P. McGuire, managing editor, writes: 
‘*The American Boy desires for its Notable Boys 
Department, 300 to 400 word articles about boys, 
from twelve to twenty years old, whose leadership, 
initiative, talent, or energy make them deservedly 
outstanding. For example, the magazine has used 
articles about a boy who holds world’s swimming 
records: a boy who is earning his high school ex- 
penses and saving money for college; a boy who is 
an all-state athlete in two sports; a boy who 
operates on a permanent basis, a home-printed 
community newspaper, etc. Stories of ‘prodigies’ 
are usually rejected; the stories that are favored 
are those which, being interesting to all boys, tell 
of accomplishments which carry worth-while sug- 
gestions to boys who need them. Prospective con- 
tributors should have first-hand knowledge of the 
boys they write about; in that way they may be 
sure that verification by the magazine will not 
necessitate rejection. hotograph of the boy 


should accompany each manuscript or be obtain- 
able.’’ 

Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, pre- 
fers outdoor juvenile stories, written for boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and con- 
taining from 2500 to 5000 words. Payment is on 
acceptance, 


_Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
? Sources 


Ehythmus, 140 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York, which is scheduled to make its first 
appearance in January, is called by its editors 
‘*A Magazine of the New Poetry.’’ Oscar Wil 
liams, editor, sends the following message to poets; 
‘‘Rhythmus, as a magazine of the new poetry, 
opens its pages to all verse-forms and experi- 
ments interpretive of the new spirit. It believes 
that a poet should be adequately rewarded for his 
work and will pay a dollar a line for all poems 
published in the magazine.’’ 


The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
States a need for articles of 2000 to 6000 words, 
short-stories of 4000 to 10,000 words, and serials 
of 50,000 to 75,000 words. Cannot use any novel- 
ettgs, editorials, nor juvenile, sentimental or im- 
probable adventure material. Payment is on ac 
ceptance at rates approximating one cent per word, 


World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York, finds 
difficulty in securing the right kind of material. 
Albert 8S. Crockett, editor, has the following to say 
concerning its needs: ‘‘We are not exactly over- 
stocked, but a tremendous number of manuscripts 
come to this magazine. The vast majority of them 
cannot be considered. We want only personal nar- 
ratives of travel, written by travelers themselves. 
These must ‘ring true,’ and not consist of what 
is ordinarily to be found in guidebooks or encyclo- 
pedias. We are not after short-stories, novelettes, 
editorials, verse, skits, jokes or anecdotes. Our 
usual rates are from $15 to $25 for a story, includ- 
ing pictures. We exceed this only when an article 
absolutely conforms to our requirements—which is 
@ very rare occurrence. We pay on acceptance.’’ 


The Children’s Hour, Boston, Mass., is a pro 
—_ monthly periodical for children under twelve. 
Saffron, editor, writes: ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour will put in its first appearance about Febru- 
ary 1, 1923. We are in the market for Bible, edu- 
cational, nature and fairy stories of 1000 to 2500 
words. No stories depicting the naughty child or 
stories of sickness will be used. One-act plays, art 
material, and timely poems about months and sea- 
sons and other subjects can be used. Manuscripts 
will be reported upon within two weeks, payment 
on acceptance. Rates will be arbitrary and not 
high. This publication is in no way connected with 
any other magazine.’’ 


Picturegoer, 93 Long Acre, London, W. C. 1, #8 
a good deal like Motion Picture Magazine 


* Motion Picture Classic (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


to American contributors, for unsolicited matter, 
are about half a cent a word, payment prompt af- 
ter publication. Articles are sometimes used with 
out the author’s name. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Prize Contests 


Save The Surface Campaign, The Bourse, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (a co-operative movement by paint, 
varnish and allied interests whose products and 
services conserve, protect, and beautify every kind 
of property), offers a first prize of $250, a second 
of $100, a third of $50, four prizes of $25 each, 
thirty of $10 each, and forty of $5 each, for the 
pest stories and pictures of notable American land 
marks. ‘‘There is hardly a community in Amer- 
ica but has its buildings or landmarks which have 
been handed down by previous generations. For 
example, we have the National Capitol, Washing- 
ton’s Home at Mt. Vernon, Independence Hall, 
and many others. Every town or village has its 
buildings or landmarks that have been left by 
those who, through care in building and thrift in 
painting, have preserved for their children and 
their children’s children that which was dear to 
them. It may be a country church or an early 
settler’s home; the building in which some in- 
dustry, now large, had its beginning; or the house 
in which some famous person lives. Whether a 
treasured building of merely local fame or an 
historic structure that has become a national 
shrine, it has a valued place in this contest. 
Stories without pictures will be accepted as eligi- 
ble for any prize, but where two stories are 
equally good, preference will be given to the one 
accompanied by a picture. The picture may be 
in the form of a photograph, postcard, painting, 
pen or pencil sketch. Those submitting stories 


and pictures do so with the understanding that. 


these shall be become the property of the Save 
the Surface Campaign, and that the names of 
persons submitting them may be used with the 
story for publication or other use as may be de- 
termined by the Save the Surface Campaign. The 
(esses of the contest are Professor Herbert W. 

ess, head of the Merchandising Department; J. 
Russell Doubman and Franklin A. Crawl, Assist- 
ant Professors of Advertising of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in co-operation with 
their advertising classes. The conditions of the 
contest are: (1) Write an absolutely true story, 
in English, on one side of paper only, not ex- 
ceeding 200 words, of some particular building or 
landmark or shrine in the United States or Canada 


_ that has been preserved for posterity by paint and 


varnish, (2) Preference will be given to stories 
accompanied by pictures as described by the 
stories, (3) Name and address must be plainly 
written at the top of the story and on the back 
of each picture submitted. More than one picture 
may be submitted by the same author. (4) 
Stories and pictures will not be returned nor 
acknowledged, except through the announcement 
of the winners. (5) The contest closes February 
1, 1923, No stories will be considered as eligible 
unless they are received on or prior to that date. 
(6) Mail stories and pictures in one package to 
Prize Committee, Save the Surface Campaign, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa.’’ 


San Diego Players, San Diego, California, offer 
prizes of $100 for the best full length play and 
for the best one-act play, this sum to cover 
royalties for two weeks’ performance by the San 


Diego Players. Full-length plays must have mat- 
ter enough to cover a two hours’ performance and 
one-acters must not exceed forty-five minutes. Ap- 
proximate playing time must be stated on each 
manuscript. The winner’s play will be given pro- 
duction before June 1, 1923. The plays remain 
the property of the author. Dramatizations, 
adaptations, printed, published or previously pro- 
duced plays will not be accepted. ork must be 
original and may be done in collaboration. Should 
the judges decide none of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted is of sufficient interest or value, no prizes 
will be given, The San Diego Players reserve the 
right to produce any of the plays submitted, 
whether prize winners or not, on payment of $25 
for two weeks’ royalty for full-length and $40 for 
one-act plays. Contestants must be residents of 
the United States; manuscripts must reach Francis 
P. Buckley, 3523 Albatross Street, San Diego, Cal., 
on or before February 15, 1923. 


Just now there are four play-writing contests in 
progress in California.. The Pasadena Center of 
the Drama League of America, the Forest Theater 
Association of Carmel and the Drama Branch of 
the Community Arts Association of Santa Barbara. 
Particulars of other contests may be had from the 
following persons: Mrs. M. G. Fuller, 499 Ellis 
Street, Pasadena; Mrs. V. M. Potter, Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, and Mrs. O. L. Hathaway, 936 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara. Notice of the 
Forest Theater contest was given in THE STUDENT 
WritTER’s November prize contest column. 


The Missouri Writers’ Guild, Kansas City Chap- 
ter, offers cash prizes of $100 for the best short 
story and $25 for the best poem written by resi- 
dents of the state of Missouri. Particulars may 
be obtained from Contest Secretary, 2802 East 
Thirty-fifth Street, Kanasas City. Mo. 


The Poetry Society of South Carolina, Charles- 
town, South Carolina, offers its annual prize for 
the best poem received before January 1, 1923. 
Only those poems are eligible which are more than 
fourteen lines in length, origi unpublished at 
time of submission, and written by a citizen of 
the United States, or a British subject speaking 
English as his native tongue. 


The Haversack and The Torchbearer, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee, are running a joint prize 
contest with the following offerings in prizes: For 
the best boys’ story (10 to 17 years) of 2500 to 
3000 words, first prize $160, second prize $90, third 
prize $50. For the best girls’ story (10 to 17 years) 
of 2500 to 3000 words, first prize $160, second prize 
$90, third prize $50. Complete particulars of the 
contest will be found in an advertisement in this 
issue of THE STUDENT WRITER. 


Handy Andy, care Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, offers $1 each for ideas that make 
farm work easier. The idea should be written up 
in 200 words or less and accompanied by a pencil 
sketch or photograph to illustrate it. 


Columbia University, New York, offers two 
awards, one of $1000 and the other of $400, for 
the two best stories published in the English lan- 
guage, here or abroad, during the last five years, 
on the history, geography, archaeology, ethnology, 
philology, or numismaties of North America. 
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Beginning the New Cycle 


ITH this issue of THe STUDENT WRriTER 
WW we bring to a close the seventh year of 
its existence and begin a new cycle of 
the magazine in its present enlarged form. Old 
subscribers will remember that THE STUDENT 
Writer up to December, 1921, was an extremely 
modest publication of eight small pages. In that 
form it won the reputation of being ‘‘ packed full 
of meat,’’ and many were the apprehensive letters 
we received, upon undertaking the enlargement, 
that it might lose somewhat of 'this distinction. 


It is a remarkable fact, however, that not one 


complaint indicating that this was the case has been 
received, while on the contrary each day’s mail 
brings words of appreciation for the magazine as 
it is. 

Our purpose has been to publish a magazine that 
will appeal to the professional writer—the man or 
woman engaged in producing literary material for 
publication. We do not address the beginner, or 
‘‘write down’’ to him; but the beginner naturally 
should absorb more from discussions broad enough 
to interest the professional than he would from 
primary instruction material. 


The big-name fetish does not sway THE STUDENT 
Writer any more than it does any other carefully 
edited magazine. Nevertheless, we reason that 
statements upon how success in literature may be 
wrested carry more weight and come with better 


‘sition of modest distinction. 


grace from men and women who have succeeded 
than from those who have not. 

Those who have followed THE STUDENT Warr 
through the past year have thus been given asso- 
ciation with such authors as Owen Johnson, Louis 
Joseph Vance, Rex Beach, Rachel Crothers, Arthur 
Stringer, Joseph Hergesheimer, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, Emerson Hough, Courtney Riley Cooper, 
Herman Landon, Harry Maule, and other stellar 
lights in the literary world, through interviews 
handled by capable writers. Among the year’s 
contributors have been Arthur Chapman, H. Bed. 
ford Jones, William MacLeod Raine, Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, Thomas H. Uzzell, William Har- 
low Briggs, Roy L. McCardell, Frederick Palmer, 
James Knapp Reeve, E. E. Harriman, Chauncey 
Thomas, Joseph Andrew Galahad, Frederick (. 
Davis, Edwin Hunt Hoover and Julian Kilman— 
all names representing authority and success in 
the world of letters. 

These writers have given the cream of their ex- 
perience to readers of THE STUDENT WRitER. 
What a wealth of inspiration and instruction their 
messages contain, for the writer capable of profit- 
ing by them! 

So thoroughly satisfactory have the contents 
proved to many professionals that we have fre- 
quently been advised to change the name of the 
magazine. ‘‘THE STUDENT WRITER,’’ it is con- 
tended, gives the erroneous impression that the 
contents are intended only for beginning authors. 

In spite of this, however, we cannot quite bring 
ourselves to effect a chauge. We like the name 
under which the magazine has won its present po- 
After all, the true 
writer is always a student of his craft. If he 
ceases to study, he ceases to grow. In this sense, 
the title, ‘‘THe STupENT WRITER,’’ fits the maga- 
zine and will continue to fit it as long as it appeals 
to students young or old in the game. 

So much for the past. The future, we confi- 
dently believe, promises even better things. 

Perhaps you may be among those who remember 
a series which ran several years ago in what was 
at one time a leading magazine for writers. The 
series was entitled ‘‘The Devil and the Young 
Author.’’ It made a profound impression upot 
most of those who followed it. 

The author was Warren Hasti Miller, who 
later became editor of Field & Stream, at the helm 
of which he remained for seven years, until the 
war came and he responded to the call of Uncle 
Sam. Of late he has turned his attention to the 
writing of fiction and outdoor articles for leading 
magazines. 

That he has not lost the knack of saying im- 
portant things to writers in an interesting way 
will be apparent to readers next month when his 
article, ‘‘The Outdoor Writer,’’ appears in these 
pages. 

Another feature will be the interview already 
promised with Wilbur Hall by Ralph Parker 
Anderson. : 

Winifred Kimball, winner of the $10,000 capital 


* prize in the recent Chicago Daily News 


contest, has written an interesting discussion 2 
titled ‘‘Some Good Short Synopses’’ for the next 
number. 
We wish you a Merry Christmas! 
THE EDITORS. 


PRESS 
scenario 


Emerson Hough on 
the Craftsmanship of Writing 


How Much Work Do You Think You Can Do? Multiply This 
by Two and You Have the Price to be Paid 
for Success in Authorship 


By Edwin Hunt Hoover 


MERSON HOUGH has been an out- 
H standing figure in American literature 
for more than a quarter of a century 
—and would probably be mildly surprised 


if anyone should mention it to him. He has 


written books, short-stories and articles that 
editors have bought ; but so completely sub- 
merged is his “ego” that there the matter 
ends for him. 

He calls himself an “artisan” ; he lays no 
claim to “artistry,” though he “likes to paint 
on a big canvas.” His books, in the main, 
deal with epochs and are not mere “stories.” 
It is these epochs or periods of American 
history that he refers to as his “canvases.” 
“The Mississippi Bubble,” one of his first 
books, satisfied his desire for a “big can- 
vas.” It included three continents! “The 
Covered Wagon,” his latest published work, 
covers a moving panorama from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Coast. 

There is a serene virility to Mr. Hough— 
a tang of the out-of-doors ; little suggestion 
of weakness, despite his recent critical ill- 
ness, as he sat in an easy chair, reminisced 
about his career, and offered suggestions 
that he thought might be a benefit to student 
writers. The open spaces have stamped him 
as theirs with a mark that neither sickness 
nor the demands of a sedentary vocation can 
eradicate. His hair, thin and white, some- 
how gives no impression of age, although he 
Owns to sixty-six years with the air of one 
who has only recently made the discovery 
and is rather amazed at it. His close-cropped, 
slightly sandy mustache widened occasion- 
ally as he chuckled—usually at himself. He 
is peculiarly placid for a man of dominant 
personality and somewhat leonine aspect. 
imagine Theodore Roosevelt discussing 

malefactors of great wealth” casually and 
without agitation or gestures, and it will 


give you a very fair idea of Emerson Hough 
chuckling thoughtfully, genially at himself, 
his problems, the other fellow’s problems, at 
life in general—and at death itself. He gives 
the impression that he would be strong even 
in great weakness; that he has calculated 
accurately his own power and limitations 
and refuses to be bothered by things that 
are beyond his control. He thinks in terms 


of epochs and kingdoms, and discusses 


these thoughts with the same complacence 
as when speaking of incidents and triviali- 
ties. 

Perhaps his own statement characterizes 
him best: “I have no illusions,” he com- 
mented—not cynically or sourly; rather, 
humorously. He has appraised life in its 
relationship to him, and regards this ap- 
praisal serenely and without question. 


THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE,” said 
Mr. Hough, smiling at recollection of 

the event, “was my second book. It was 
published when I was forty-five. At the 
time I had been selling my stories to a 
magazine that held them unpublished for 
months—once as long as two years. ‘The 
Mississippi Bubble’ dealt with a theme and 
with characters that I had planned since I 
was eight years old—ever since I first read 
How’s ‘Historical Collections of the Great 
West,’ which is still my ‘bible.’ I made up 
my mind that this story would not grow 
stale in some editorial office if I could help 
it; so, greenhorn that I was, I made five 
good carbon copies of the manuscript and 
sent them to five different publishing houses. 
“Well, it was passnse 4 by all five, and 
four of those houses hate me to this day. I 
know better now, of course; but when a 
telegraphic acceptance reached me ahead of 
the mailed letters, I said to myself: “These 
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are the folks for me.’ That story was writ- 
ten at nights, between 10 P. M. and 4 A. 
M., when I was practicing law and holding 
down a job as correspondent for two news- 
papers.” 


A T this point Mr. Hough elaborated: 

“The average man can do at least 
twice as much work as he thinks he is capa- 
ble of doing. There was the urge of neces- 
sity forme. My father, a superb gentleman, 
the best and kindliest in the world, was 
crushed financially when he was 65 years 
old. It came about through confidence in 
his partner, whom he had regarded as his 
best friend. After that he freighted to Den- 
ver (then called Cherry Creek), in a cov- 
ered wagon loaded with bacon and flour— 
all the way from Iowa. My capital, together 
with the inheritance that would have been 
mine, was reduced to a squirrel rifle and a 
sheet-iron coffeepot. I was a young man 
then with a legal education. There was need 
for money ; so I supplemented my law prac- 
tice with space-writing for various news- 
papers; wrote stories; came west later; 
opened up an office in White Oaks, New 
Mexico, and was there during the Lincoln 
County war. No telling how many men 
were killed during that feud. We’ve found 
skeletons in the mountains that couldn’t be 
identified. Travelers, during that period, 
were asked: ‘Are you for Pat Garrett or 
Billy the Kid?’ They had one guess”—Mr. 
Hough’s eyes twinkled—“and they often 
guessed wrong. Some of theirs were prob- 
ably the skeletons we found.” 

Mr. Hough has just finished “North of 
36.” It was being forecasted and adver- 
tised as one of The Saturday Evening Post 
“leaders” for 1923 at a time when Mr. 
Hough—with the story less than half writ- 
ten—lay, supposedly dying, in a Denver hos- 
pital. The call was so close that Mr. Hough 
sent for his friend Andy Adams in Colora- 
do Springs and outlined to him the re- 
mainder of the book, expecting that it would 
be a posthumous publication. And during 
this time the publishers knew nothing of his 
condition! It was not until after he was re- 
moved from the hospital that he received a 
short gently urgent letter, requesting a bul- 
letin on his progress with “North of 36.” 

“They didn’t know how nearly I came to 
being finished before ‘North of 36.’ Today I 
wired: ‘She’s finished. A perfect 36.’ Oh, 


yes,” Mr. Hough smiled placidly, “they'd 
have got the story. I promised it to ’em, 
I want to write three more books—no, four, 
The fourth,” he reflected, “is one that prob- 
ably won’t have much of a sale. It will be 
mostly a characterization, and that is con- 
trary to my usual plan of procedure. Gen- 
erally I start a story with an epoch as a 
background, then build in the plot and char- 
acters. I don’t know which comes first. But 
in this case I’m going to write about a char- 
acter. That will be my last story, and I hope 
I’ll get round’ to it in time. The public 
won’t care much for it.- They want stories 
of action and can stand about a murder to 
every page. I can’t kill ’em off that fast, 
because it wouldn’t be according to histori- 
cal facts; but I can concentrate the happen- 
ings of a period of years in a short space of 
time and still be within limits. 

“T’m criticized because a certain charac- 
ter is made to appear in “The Covered 
Wagon’ in 1867, whereas he didn’t actually 
appear until 1871. I knew that when writ- 
ing the story—I’m an authority on that par- 
ticular era of American history—but the 
man fitted into the panorama; the back- 
ground needed him to supplement it. So I 
used him. I was dealing with an epoch, and 
an epoch extends over a considerable span 
of time. Why should I leave an important 
character out of the picture when he be- 
longed to the period that I was trying to 
portray ? 

“T have an ambition. In my humble way 
I am attempting to build an American tradi- 
tion; to leave a picture of the colorful 
epochs in our history so that people will see 
it. This means big canvases and includes 
many years in their scope. I don’t know 
that I shall succeed. Perhaps not. But it’s 
worth trying.” 


REFERRING to the statement of an 
éminent author that the young writer’s 
chances for success are slim unless he has 
an independent income, Mr. Hough said: | 
“T don’t believe it. A man’s necessities 
guide him to do the thing for which he is 
best equipped. If he has imagination, indi- 


viduality, perspective; if he can really see 


what is going on around him; if he is will- 
ing to work and has the creative impulse, he 
can write. Anyone who can tell a story, 
vividly and comprehensively, can write tt 
The person who can write will write if hes 


ia 
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not too lazy and has the proper incentive. 
There’s no stopping him. 

“A dependable income has, in my opin- 
jon, spoiled more writing careers than it has 
ever made. Look over the list of famous 
men of letters and see how many of them 
had any other resource than that derived 
from their vocation. Mighty few, if any. If 
I’d had money, I’d now be a lawyer—and 
just a fair one at that. My instincts and im- 
pulses were all for my present profession ; 
but money would have indulged me into 
mental laziness. 

“There are too many, however, who have 
a ‘tickling of the brain’ and don’t know what 
is the matter with them. They think they 
can write when they have nothing to write 
about. Those who try writing and then turn 
to something else are sufferers from this 
‘tickling of the brain.’ I’ve often heard it 
urged that when a writer is broke and hun- 
gry he’ll turn to something else. Well, it’s 
true I’ve never been broke, but”—Mr. 
Hough grimaced humorously—“I’ve been 
down to a dime often. And I’ve eaten only 
two meals a day when I needed three. 

“And that reminds me of another thing: 
A writer makes a mistake when he borrows 
ideas. If his own aren’t good enough, then 
he has nothing worth while to tell. A writer 
must have something to tell if he is to suc- 
ceed. Egotism; the desire to see one’s self 
in print; a mercenary mind, whose sole de- 
sire is the pay check, will never get far. A 


real story will find a market ; the money part 


will take care of itself. 

“Many young writers want only pats on 
the back—and flattery. They don’t relish 
honest criticism. The writer who is merci- 
less with himself finds the short-cut to suc- 
cess. If he can look upon his own story and 
know when it is rotten, he learns by that 
Same mental reflex when another story is 
good ; he stands on his own feet. He is fath- 
er of his own brain-child.” 

Mr. Hough has no favorite “child,” al- 
though he acknowledges a particularly be- 
nevolent attitude toward “54-40 or Fight,” 
“The Mississippi Bubble,” and “The Cov- 
ered Wagon.” He wrote “54-40 or Fight” 
in less than three weeks. “The publishers 
wanted it for early fall,” he explained, “so I 
wrote it during July. It was hot work. 

‘Present-day requirements for stories in- 
clude action and a love element. Something 
must be happening all the time, and no long 


story can get across without a woman in- 
terest. And, while the characters and move- 
ment of the tale must reflect the author’s 
individuality, the writer must keep himself 
in the background. The moment he, as a 
person, gets into the foreground, the illusion 
of reality is lost. 

“TI read very little of the current fiction, 
not because I don’t think I’d enjoy it, but 
because I don’t want to run the risk of as- 
similating the other fellow’s style. I might, 
unconsciously, imitate someone else, and 
that would be bad. The salableness of a 
story lies, not in its likeness to another, no 
matter how good, but in its difference. No 
phase of human endeavor puts a premium 
on individuality so much as writing. Per- 
sonally, I have no style; no art. I am an 
artisan. I am, simply and solely, a worker 
at the business for which I am best fitted, so 
far as I know. What I write is me. I have 
never borrowed anything from anybody, 
and if I am considered to have gained some 
measure of success that fact is responsible. 
One sells differences, not likenesses. 

Mr. Hough considers “The Broken Gate” 
his best piece of craftsmanship. “It violates 
none of the ‘dramatic unities.’ It is con- 
densed action; it covers only twenty-four 


hours’ time; the action all takes place on the. 


same ground. It was the easiest story to 
write of any I have ever done. It had every- 
thing, but represented nothing except enter- 
tainment. It was later picturized. Bessie 
Barriscale starred in it. Ever see it?” he in- 
quired. “No? Well, neither have I. But I 
understand it was pretty good. Others of 
my stories violate a good many of the ‘dra- 
matic unities,’ because there is continual 
change of scene; there is a prolonged time 
element; but they represent eras, history, 
and are my efforts at establishing tradition. 
That sort of story is harder to write, but it 
means something—to me at least. 


66 AN important factor to consider in 

writing a long story or book is 
whether it will serialize. It can’t serialize 
unless there is continuous action; and serial 
rights in a story represent an important slice 
of an author’s income. Did you ever stop to 
think? Hawthorne, Thackeray and many 
more of the real artists of the bygone age 
couldn’t ‘make’ the modern magazines? 
And, even with their marvelous skill, I 
doubt if the present-day publisher would 
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handle their books. Taste in literature has 
changed. 

“We have no artists now.” Mr. Hough 
said it casually, then changed his mind. 
“T’ll take that back. Booth Tarkington is, I 
consider, an artist. He has the gift of mak- 
ing someone else see what is in the mind of 
his characters, and he tells it in such a way 
that the reader feels with them in their dis- 
tress and joy. I couldn’t finish ‘Alice 
Adams,’ it caused me so much real poignant 
pain to follow that girl through her pa- 
thetic adventures. I felt with her all the 
anguish of the situation. That is real ar- 
tistry. 

“Now, England has some real artists. But 
why should they be so disagreeable? They 
take their big money from American purses ; 
come over here and accept our hospitality, 
then pan us to a frazzle. I'll frankly say 
that I think their craftsmanship is seriously 
prejudiced by their personal conduct. I sent 
visitor’s cards to three British authors—and 
then was out of town when they arrived.” 


Mr. Hough keeps, develops and studies 
on an idea for long periods—as witness the 
thirty-seven years between the conception 
and publication of “The Mississippi Bub- 
ble.” One time, while the theme for “The 
Covered Wagon” was in his mind, he was 
approached by Irving Bachellor, who in- 
quired: “Do you suppose I could take a 
prairie schooner, in a story, from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Coast?” Mr. 
Hough, realizing that such a narrative 
would put at naught his many months of 
study and preparation, replied: “Oh, gosh, 
no! Not’a chance!” Bachellor subsequently 
wrote “A Man for the Ages,” which fol- 
lowed a covered wagon from New England 
to Central Illinois, thus leaving the tradition 
of following the emigrant train from the 
gi westward for Mr. Hough’s later 
effort. 


“But,” Mr. Hough again chuckled, 
“Bachellor afterward wrote “In the Days 
of Poor Richard”—concerning the period of 
Benjamin Franklin—a story paralleling one 
that I’d set my heart on writing. So I guess 
we're even now.” 


Mr. Hough commented on the fact that, 
though there had been no collaboration be- 
tween the authors, a covered wagon was 
carried by Bachellor’s story to approxi- 


mately the point where Herbert Quick’s 
narrative. “Vandemark’s Folly,” picked it 
up and moved it to the Missouri River. 
From there “The Covered Wagon” again 
led it westward to the coast. : 

“Now there,” Mr. Hough declared, “is a 
trilogy—those three stories—which will 
give any American a comprehensive picture 
of the epoch they represent. They form, in 
their entirety, the sort of thing I am shoot- 
ing at—an American tradition.” 

It is an interesting circumstance that Her- 
bert Quick, when he was thought to be dy- 
ing, charged a friend with the completion 
of “Vandemark’s Folly,” an experience 
strikingly similar to that of Mr. Hough in 
his arrangements for “North of 36.” 


rT He enormous amount of study that Mr. 

Hough devotes to his work is shown 
by the fact that he read more than two hun- 
dred books in preparing for just one of his 
stories ; all this in addition to being highly 
educated on the subject in hand and having 
word-of-mouth data from his characters to 
guide him. Of another book he said: “Lit- 
erature is practically silent on that period. I 
could find only forty or fifty books on that 
era.” He estimates that it takes him three 
or four times as long to prepare his material 
as it does to write the story. 

Mr. Hough’s “The Story of the Cowboy,” 
his first book, published in 1897, still has a 
greater sale than “The Mississippi Bubble,” 
considered a sensational success. This fact 
seems to interest him more than the sale, 
some time ago, of a novel at twenty-five 
cents a word. He takes greater pride in the 
recent victory of Iowa University over Yale 
than he does in the enormous successes of 
his books. Mr. Hough, by the way, played 
on the Iowa team nearly a half-century 
ago. His greatest pride, however, lies in 
the circumstance of his ancestors arriving 
in America with William Penn in 1683. 
Their early advent to this country testifies 
to his ancient, undeniable 100 per cent 
Americanism—and he craves no_ higher 
honor. He is proud to be sprung from 2 
race of pioneers, adventurers and explorers. 


He is a prodigious worker. Even during 
the time he was in the hospital he was dic- 
tating on his last story. He completed 
“North of 36”—sixty thousand words—be- 
tween September sth and October 16th, 
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doing most of the work in the ten days sub- 
sequent to his discharge from the hospital. 

“I’m not strong yet,” he acknowledged, 
“but I can work eight or ten hours a day. 
I'll do better after a while.” 


oe | F I had a son,” Mr. Hough remarked, 
“T’d start him out in life with a squir- 


Confessions of a Jazz-Jingler 


“Lemon” Song Publishers and How They Play Upon the 


rel rifle and sheet-iron coffeepot. They are 
— equipment. I learned much from them. 

ey teach a man self-reliance. They pro- 
vide him with, and remind him of, the ne- 
cessities of life. So long as he has them he 
need borrow nothing from anybody, and 
they leave him free to carve a career in 
whatever line he chooses.” 


Gullibility of Aspiring Song-Writers—An “Inside”. 
Story From the Pen of One Who Knows 


By Fred Mierisch 


OR eight months I was employed as a 
HF “lemon” song composer, and the ex- 
perience has left such a bitter taste in 
my mouth that I have decided to neutralize 
the acidity by writing this expose of the 
“lemon” music publishing business. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated I must explain that 
a “lemon” song composer is the musical 
prodigy who puts sour notes to the sweet- 
worded song-poems written by aspiring 
popular song-writers. The desire to express 
one’s self in song creeps out between ‘the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five, enabling a 
“lemon” publisher to gather in a perennial 
harvest by running t.f. advertisements invit- 
ing the gullible to 
Send your song-poems to me. I will write the 


music and publish. Fortunes made writing songs. 
You may be the one to write the next big hit. 


The White Hope song-writer in Painted 
Post sees behind this ad the royal road to 
Tin Pan Alley, that melodious thorough- 
fare from which all popular songs go whist- 
ling to success or failure. If he is true to 
type, the amateur will buy a penny pencil, 
dig down in the cupboard drawer for a piece 
of wrapping-paper, and dream sweet dreams 
of the day when his finale hopper will be his 
for life. After he comes out of the trance, 
he sends his lolly-pop doggerel to the 
“lemon” publisher. Of course, the embry- 
onic rimester does not know that he is deal- 


ing with a song shark, and it is my purpose 
to explain to all who have song-writing as- 
pirations just how these fakers work. 


One week after mailing his masterpiece, 
the amateur receives a form letter which 
tells him that his song-poem, entitled “When 
My Finale Hopper Hopped With Me,” has 
been accepted for publication ; it will be put 
to music by the famous composer, Mr. B. 
Lou Note, and published in market-copy 
form, provided the clever writer of the won- 
derful lyric will send in $50, which amount 
is to help “defray expenses” incurred in pub- 
lishing the completed song. The multi- 
graphed decoy further borrows a newspaper 
headline reading, “Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band made $50,000 for the writer,” ana 
proceeds to elaborate on the simplicity of 
all big song hits. “Read the words of any 
big song success,” writes the faker, “and 
you cannot help but notice its simplicity. 
Simple songs make the most money. Re- 
member that fame and fortune await the 
writer of another ‘Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band,’ and your song-poem has been passed 
by our experts after serious deliberation. 
We therefore recommend that you sign the 
inclosed contracts, returning one to us with 
the small fee necessary to start you on your 
career as a popular song-writer. You can- 
not lose, because we send you five hundred 
market copies of your song set to an appro- 
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priate melody, which will enable you to get 
your money back through sale of the copies 
after the demand has been created.” This 
succulent literature makes the sucker yearn 
for a taste of the song game, and a few days 
later his signed “contract” and money order 
es in the dingy office of the “lemon” pub- 
isher. 


OW this is where I used to come on the 
scene with my little stub pen, my jet- 
black ink, a blank sheet of music-paper and 
a couple of original melodies that always 
were good. The boss would hand me from 
five to six lyrics every day, with instruc- 
tions to sprinkle them with melodies. Before 
going further, let me inform you that even 
a “lemon” composer must understand har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition, so that 
he can arrange the piano part for the music 
he sticks to the words of a “lemon” song. 
But, inasmuch as he is working on piece 
work, it is the nature of the beast to find 
the shortest way around each jingle. 


My methods of procedure were in keep- 
ing with “lemon” song ethics, and I worked 
this way: If I had five lyrics to set, I’d line 
the darlings before me on the desk. No ama- 
teur song-poem that ever came to my atten- 
tion (and I have examined over 5000) 
could be set to music without “doctoring,” 
and an amateur does not care how much you 
change his material so long as he feels that 
life will be one sweet song and a twin-six 
after publication; therefore, I knew that I 
was safe in cutting out this word, slashing 
this line, or adding something here, there, 
anywhere. And why should I bea Jack-the- 
Lyric-Ripper? you ask. Simply because the 
same melody played in different tempos 
sounds different, so if I switched the meter 
of one poem into common time, the next into 
waltz time, the next into 2-4 time, another 
into galloping 6-8, and still another into 3-8 


syncopation, I could make one tune suffice 


for five lyrics. A musician, had he the five 
melodies before him, would notice the simi- 
larity, but as the would-be song-writers 
lived far apart, my boss didn’t care so long 
as each word was daubed with a black note, 
because the songs he “published” never 
lifted their sour voices outside the domiciles 


in which the expressman left the five hun- . 


dred copies with their bee-oo-tee-ful title- 
pages. | 


"THE facilities of a song shark do not en- 

able him to produce song hits; in fact, 
he is just a music-printer masquerading as a 
publisher, charging $50 for five hundred 
copies of a song with a slap-stick melody 
that any amateur can procure direct for $25 
at most. It is the royalty bunk in the “con- 
tract” that gets the novice. When he takes 
a slant at “The party of the second part will 
receive two cents royalty on every copy 
sold,” and then lets his dreamy eyes wander 
to that multigraphed hokum about $25,000 
song hits, he can’t resist the urge to get his 
song-child dressed up in ragtime clothes, 
feeling sure that the jazz baby will come 
home with a roll. 

But “Many’s the slip ’twixt the song and 
the hit,” warbles the “lemon” publisher as 
he slips two copies of the amateur’s com- 
pleted song into a file. These two rare speci- 
mens are deducted from the number sent to 
the writer and are retained to fulfill that part 
of the “contract” which states that “party 
of the first part shall at all times maintain a 
sufficient supply of copies on hand to furnish 
theatrical performers who call.” Two copies 
are more than enough, because no perform- 
ers ever call. But the amateur doesn’t know 
that, neither does he notice that his pub- 
lisher made no mention of professional 
copies or orchestrations for his composition. 
And trying to produce a song hit without 
professional copies or orchestrations is as 
easy as running a Ford without wheels. 
The only way a song can get publicity is 
through theatrical performers and orches- 
tras, and these musical advertising mediums 
cannot use a ragtime number unless they 
can get such issues. Every legitimate pub- 
lisher furnishes orchestrations and profes- 
sional copies free of charge to entertainers, 
knowing that if enough coon-shouters and 
orchestra leaders “plug” a song it will go 
whistling over the hills and far away to 
popularity. 

A legitimate publisher cares nothing for 
the attitude of the public toward a baby rag. 
He plays for the performers’ and orchestra 
leaders’ good will, and does not give the 
market copies a thought until orders come 
in from music stores, and then he pays an 
artist more than $50 to draw up an attract- 
ive three or four color title-page, something 
that will be in keeping with the song, not a 
stock title-plate, such as the “lemon” pu 
lisher uses just because this method saves 
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the expense of an original drawing and 
plates for each number. 

The “lemon” song game started about 
fifteen years ago, and since then over 500,- 
000 “lemon” songs have been financed by 
amateur song-writers, yet not one has ever 
become a hit. It may seem strange that not 
one in over 500,000 has gone over the top, 
put you can’t get orders for a new breakfast 
food if you don’t advertise it, neither can 
you make the rag-rooters stampede the 
music counters for a jazz jingle unless it is 
dinned incessantly into their ears. And this. 
is the duty of vaudevillians, bands and dance 
orchestras, which a “lemon” publisher en- 
tirely ignores by making no provision for 
orchestrations ; consequently “lemon” songs 
have always been snubbed, regardless of the 
airs they put on. 

Once a month my rye-faced boss used to 
give a prize to the writer of the best song 
during that period, and it was really remark- 
able the way I used to win, but never collect. 
The chief would instruct me to write a mel- 
ody for some banal jargon, and, after hav- 
ing it printed, he would mail a copy to all 
prospects, informing them by separate letter 
that the writer of said song, Geraldine Mc- 
Guire, was the winner of the $500 prize for 
that month. Thirty days later I’d write an- 
other prize song, but the boss would chris- 
ten me Louisa Schmidt, and so on, until it 
seemed that I had more names than Solomon 
had wives. 


FTEN the amateurs would call with 

their pet song-poems, and the boss 
would interview them. If he did not succeed 
in landing, he’d push a button beneath his 
desk, which was a signal to the office man- 
ager, the only employe beside myself, that 
his services were required. This dignitary 
would quit stamping letters for the time 
being, put on his hat and slip out the door 
of an adjoining office, first making sure to 
take a peep at the victim through an aper- 
ture made for that purpose; then, waiting 
below in the corridor until the fellow came 
along, he would trick him into conversation, 
explaining that he was a song-writer, and 
immediately it would be a case of “two 
minds with but a single thought,” etc. Be- 
fore the amateur knew it, he was listening 
toa wonderful tale of riches unearthed in 
that very building by the narrator, who had 
written a song—just a darn simple little 


thing—and on a hunch he had taken it to 
my boss, and darned if the simple little thing 
hadn’t brought him in over $2000 royalty 
already, and it wasn’t a hit yet. The capper 
would further make sure of his man by tell- 
ing him that he had just dropped down to 
collect his weekly installment of royalty due 
on the composition. After this line of chat- 
ter, the amateur usually ran back breath- 
lessly and begged to be able to finance the 
“publication” of half a dozen songs. 

Another trick that the boss pulled one day 
will illustrate the ethical standards of the 
“lemon” music business, 

Next to our offices was the habitat of a 
multigraph queen. Hour after hour she 
would turn that instrument, and its inces- 
sant whir could be taken for that of almost 
any kind of machine. One day a chap entered 
with a song-poem, but the saccharine speech 
of the “lemon” liar failed to produce until 
the boss promised to exploit the amateur’s 
song on the phonographs. “They’re making 
records in there now,” explained the boss— 
“hear them?” And whir, whir, whir went 
the multigraph. I had that lyric the next 
day to set to music. 


BY way of diversion, I now want to tell 
of a chap who put it over on my em- 
ployer. He was going from office to office 
selling whistles, and, noticing the sign 
“Music Publisher,” he explained that his 
newly invented warbler would be an excel- 
lent thing to sell as a side-line. The chief 
surmised that they could be sold by shoving 
stuffers in the outgoing mail, so he bought 
two gross for $55, after the canvasser had 
demonstrated the whistle by blowing a med- 
ley of popular songs for our entertainment. 
Needless to say, none of the numbers were 
of our catalogue. After the fellow had gone 
with the cash, the boss, the office manager 
and I took the afternoon off and blew our- 
selves without getting a chirp. The explana- 
tion of this melodious mystery lay in the fact 
that our whistling Rufus at one time had an 
infection of the larynx which necessitated 
an operation; and although the surgery 
cured, it left the patient with the ability to 
emit an unusually loud and peculiar whist- 
ling sound. Nobody else could play the tin- 
tooters unless he had his throat cut first, 
which no one cared to venture, 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” but writing “lemon” melodies 
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failed to assuage my feelings. I soured on 
humanity more and more, until one day the 
big guy handed me a song-poem whose 
chorus ran: 

I’m in love with a dish-washer’s daughter, 

I go around nightly to court her; 

She helps her old man all that she can 

You ought to see her scour a pan; 

I’ll never want any other 

A good wife I know she’ll be; 

’Cause she knows how to wash—dishes by gosh! 
For a dish-washer’s daughter is she. 


The boss wanted me to set this to a mel- 
low melody befitting a kitchen canary, and 
suggested that I write a “steal” on the “Bird 
in a Gilded Cage,” a popular song that had 
a tremendous vogue about twenty years ago. 
I told the chief that I wasn’t a manufacturer 
of dish-rags, and quit, securing a position 
soon after as staff writer with one of the 
biggest music houses in America. That was 
ten years ago, and since then I have browsed 
in every nook and corner of Tin Pan Alley, 
have written over 2000 songs, many of them 
big hits, and have landed my compositions 
with such theatrical stars as Al Jolson, Anna 
Held, Bert Williams, Belle Baker, Grace La 
Rue, Lillian Loraine, Barney Daley and 
hundreds of others. My songs have been 
featured many times on phonographs and 
piano players; so, all in all, I know enough 
about Tin Pan Alley to tip off the novice to 
its pitfalls. 


SOME of you may wonder what type of 

mentality is father to such idiotic babble 
as the dish-washer’s daughter slop, but I can 
assure you that these writers are far from 
morons. They get that way by hearing rag- 
time hits like “Hitchy-koo,” “Be My Lily of 
the Valley, I’ll Be Your Flower-pot,” “Ma, 
He’s Making Eyes at Me,” and other nut 
songs of the professional ragster. The ama- 
teur tries to imitate these successful Tin Pan 
Alley products and fails because he does not 
understand the art of popular song con- 


struction, which requires just as much study 
and practical application as the advertising 
game or any other similar vocation. A suc- 
cessful advertising man is not born—he’s 
made through study of markets, practice at 
word-welding and association with advertis- 
ing men. Likewise must an aspiring song- 
writer live in the atmosphere of a song 
factory, hobnobbing with professional syn- 
copators, music publishers and _ theatrical 
performers. Mailing in song-poems from 
Painted Post, hoping that some fairy god- 
mother will wave his songs into Hitland, is 
useless. A song-writer must be on hand in 
Tin Pan Alley to “plug” his compositions, 
His publisher expects it, and the royalty re- 
turns will be satisfactory if his songs make 
good. Of course for some aspirants it is not 
financially possible to undertake the “plug- 
ging” of their songs without compensation, 
waiting probably six months for a royalty 
statement, and then the amount perhaps not 
equal to what could be earned in other fields 
of endeavor. In such a case, the amateur 
should try to get a position with some legiti- 
mate music publisher as clerk, pianist, singer 
or “plugger.” This will keep him going 
while he nurses his songs into popularity, 
provided, of course, that he has quickened 
them with the ragtime vim, vigor and vital- 
ity needed for hit songs. 


[F neither of these methods is open to the 
aspirant to popular song fame, then my 
advice is to forget the urge to become a rag- 
picker and turn to bricklaying, plumbing, 
or some other millionaire vocation ; for, de- 
spite the innuendos of the “lemon” publish- 
ers, the song-writing game is not easy to 
play. I have been writing successful songs 
for ten years and can’t boast a fortune yet. 


So, no matter how you may thirst for a 
taste of the life of a jazz-jingler, be careful 
that you don’t accept any “lemon-aid” from 
a “lemon” music publisher. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS? 


Any book advertised in THE STUDENT WRITER, a subscription 
or some of the courses or service herein announced, would make 
ideal presents for a writer friend. Suggest this tactfully to those 
who may be wondering what to give you. 
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The Student Writers’ 


Academy in Hollywood 


By Leah Fink ; 


phrase, “the play’s the thing,” uttered 

more than three hundred years ago, 
has virtually become a clarion call in the 
motion-picture world. Producers have let 
down the bars and proclaimed the era of the 
original writer. 

Last week we saw three splendid pictures 
the scenarios for which were not written by 
anyone listed in the authors’ blue book, and 
a leading producer told us he firmly believed 
that the beginning of the new year would 
see the production of fewer adaptations of 
novels, magazine stories and plays and more 
original stories from the pens of writers 
trained in the technique of the photodrama. 

“But who are these new writers going to 
be; where will they come from, and how are 
they going to learn the ‘whys and where- 
fores’ of photoplay construction without 
coming to Hollywood and serving an ap- 
prenticeship in one of the studios?’ we 
asked ourselves. | 

We found the answer after an enlighten- 
ing visit with the officers of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, whose newly erect- 
ed building is just a stone’s throw from 
Screenland’s many studios. 

“We have come,” we said quite boldly to 
Mr. Roy L. Manker, vice-president of the 


SPEARE’S innocent little 


_ institution, who greeted us, “to find out just 


how serious this search for development and 
training of original screen writers really 
is,’ 
Strange to say, Mr. Manker did not re- 
sent our impertinent question, but took us 
into his own sanctum sanctorum and pro- 
ceeded to give us the desired information. 
“It’s very serious,” he declared. “If both 
Mr. Palmer and myself had not felt reason- 
ably certain that the time would come when 
writers from the outside with a new and 
fresh outlook would be recognized, we prob- 
ably never would have had the courage to 
plan the institution. It was quite a revolu- 
tionary step, you know, four years ago, but 
I am happy to say that from the beginning 


we had the support and encouragement of 
some of the leading directors and producers 
in the industry, and such men as Thomas H. 
Ince, Rex Ingram, Rob Wagner, C. Gard- 
ner Sullivan, Allen Holubar, Dr. Edgar J. 
Banks, J. L. Frothingham and James B. 
Quirk are now members of our Advisory 
Council. 

“And when you get right down to it, it 
seems to me it is an issue no one who is in- 
terested in the future of the screen can 
evade. The screen must have trained arti- 
sans if it would develop as an art. No court 
honors a lawyer unless he has passed the 
necessary examinations and proved himself 
capable of handling the affairs of his clients ; 
no musician appears on the concert stage 
today, genius though he may be, who has 
not fortified that genius with a good tech- 
nical foundation. Why, then, should we ex- 
pect the perfect photoplay to be written by 
anyone except a man or woman trained in 
writing directly for the screen? 

“Producers have come to recognize this 
truth after costly experiments in adapting 
the novels or plays of famous authors and 
playwrights, usually to the dissatisfaction of 
both producers and authors as well as the 
public. The fault, perhaps, has not been 
either with the material or the manner of 
production, but simply because screen tech- 
nique differs so vitally from any other style 
of writing, that it is in many cases almost 
impossible to achieve a perfect adaptation. 


é ‘With the exception of those who set 
themselves to the task of seriously 
mastering the technicalities of photoplay 
writing, very few of the novelists or play- 
wrights whose names were so prominently 
blazoned forth a year or two ago remain 
as active contributors today.” 
“Where do you go in your search for 
talent?” we prompted. 
“Everywhere. All over the world and 
into the highways and byways of small 
towns and bustling cities. Look here.” Mr. 
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Manker put his hand into a drawer of a fil- 
ing cabinet standing in back of his desk and 
drew out a sheaf of letters which he spread 
before us. There was one with a Russian 
postmark, one from India, two from a small 
town in South Dakota, and the others from 
various parts of the United States. 

“And the most amazing part of it all is,” 
went on Mr. Manker, “that you never can 
tell where you are going to find the ‘divine 
spark.’ For instance, among those of our 
students who have won recognition as 
scenario writers one was an Arkansas farm- 
er’s wife, one a Chinese college student, one 
a twenty-year-old high-school girl, one a 
young man who held an underpaid routine 
job in Salt Lake City, one a Chicago sten- 
ographer, one a minister, another an attor- 
ney, and still another an inmate of the Ari- 
zona penitentiary. The most interesting 
thing, however, is that many of these people 
have given up their former occupations and 
professions and are now directly associated 
with various studios as original story writ- 
ers, continuity writers, directors and co- 
producers.” 


HEN we learned all about the Creative 
Test Questionnaire, which all the aspir- 
ing writers have to pass before they can be- 
come members of the Institution. This ap- 
pears to be a sort of examination paper 
which reveals your ability for creative work. 
It has problems which test your imaginative 
powers in the development of plots and 
characters, and it demands answers for such 
intimate questions as what schooling you 
have had, what kind of books and magazines 
you read, who are your favorite authors and 
why, what your hobbies are, and whether or 
not this is the first time you have ever at- 
tempted any form of creative writing. 

H. H. Van Loan, well-known scenario 
and magazine writer, and Malcolm Shaw 
MacLean, former instructor in short-story 
writing at Northwestern University, whose 
fertile brain devised this questionnaire, cer- 
tainly knew what they were about when 
they prepared it, for if it doesn’t reveal your 
ability we don’t know of anything that will! 

Our next stop was at the office of Eugene 
B. Lewis. As everyone knows, Mr. Lewis is 
a veteran in the profession, and what he 
doesn’t know about the ins and outs of 
screen writing isn’t worth talking about. He 
began his screen-writing career with the 


Biograph Company in 1914, and up to date 
he has written scores of successful stories, 
He is editor-in chief of the Advisory Bu- 
reau of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
in which department there are about twen- 
ty-five instructors who read and criticize the 
stories of the students, once they pass the 
entrance exams and are admitted. 


“Look us over,” he smiled, and waved a 
generous hand over the heads of his staff. 
We did, and we got a shock. We'd better 
explain why. You see, we had thought that 
the instructors were nearly all people who 
had perhaps learned what they knew about 
scenario writing through a study of text- 
books, and were passing the information on 
for what it was worth to the embryo photo- 
dramatist. Instead, we found ourselves 
looking into the faces of men and women 
we had formerly seen about the various 
studios. Over in one corner we spied Jack 
Jevne, who used to be on the scenario staff 
of Goldwyn and Universal and who collab- 
orated with Willard Mack in the writing of 


“Tiger Rose” and “The Man Who Came 
Back.” Near a big open window sat Ethel 
Hill, who wrote “The Faith of the Strong,” 
and whom we had often met before when 
she was lending her talents to Mayer, Uni- 
versal and Robertson-Cole studios. Jack 
Timms, who used to be scenario editor for 
the Clermont Photoplay Corporation, and 
Leona Radnor, who wrote for the screen in 
the early days and who is author of a text- 
book called “The Photoplay Writer,” were 
two other familiar persons. 

We mentioned something of what our 
thoughts had been to Mr. Lewis, and he 
replied: “We pride ourselves upon the fact 
that our students are receiving the help of 
people who have had actual experience in 
writing, developing and selling original 
stories and who know the screen angle. The 
work of the instructors is regularly aug- 
mented, too, by a series of lectures which 
are prepared especially for the students by 
such authorities on screen technique as 
Jeanie MacPherson, Clarence Badger, 
Marion Fairfax, Denison Clift, June Mathis, 
Reginald Barker, Frank Lloyd, Eve Unsell 
and Eugene W. Presbrey.” 


WHEN a story shows possibilities of 
being a salable prospect it is sent to 
the Sales Department, so we turned our 
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footsteps in that direction when we left Mr. 
Lewis. 

Mrs. Kate Corbaley is the head of the 
Sales Department, and she is a very import- 
ant lady in the scheme of things, for she it 
is who passes final judgment upon your 
story and determines whether or not it is 
worthy of taking out to the studio. 

If she does determine that it is a good 
prospect you may bless your patron saint, 
for the story is as good as sold. When we 
entered her office Mrs. Corbaley was just in 
the act of removing her hat and coat. Her 
face was wreathed in smiles and the hand- 
clasps she gave us were firm and hearty. The 
reason for hat, coat and smiles we found 


was her return from a studio with a good, 


fat check in her pocket for a student’s orig- 
inal story which her department had just 
sold to Allen Holubar, in which he intends 
starring Dorothy Phillips. 

Just at present, we learned, the institution 
is rejoicing over the augmentation of its 
staff by the appointment of Clayton Hamil- 
ton and Douglas Doty as director of educa- 
tion and associate editor, respectively, of its 
Educational Department. 

“We feel,” said Mr. Manker, “that by the 


appointment of Mr. Hamilton, who for 


nineteen years was extension lecturer in 
English and the Drama in Columbia Uni- 
versity and until recently associate editor 
of the Goldwyn scenario department, and 
Mr. Doty, who was formerly editor of the 


Century and Cosmopolitan magazines and — 


literary adviser to Harper & Brothers and 
the Century Company, that we are assuring 
our students of the best possible educational 
and literary advantages. Indeed, we regard 
the cultural side of our work as one of its 


most important phases. It may seem strange 


to you, but our faculty discourages the en- 
rollment of students who don’t feel that the 
cultural value they will receive from the 
course will more than repay them for the 
tuition fee expended. 

“T believe we can safely say,” he added, 
“that we are the only institution in the 
world where the development of the cre- 
ative power is as much a part of the curric- 
ulum as the study of mathematics is in other 
schools and colleges. In writing a photo- 
Play the creative impulse finds a broad out- 
et. It requires as much imagination as the 
composition of a beautiful symphony or the 
molding of a bit of statuary, for when you 


Announcement of | 
Prize Contest 


Offered by the publishers of The 
Haversack (a paper for Boys ten 
to seventeen years of age) and The 
Torchbearer (a paper for Girls 
ten to seventeen years of age). 


FOR THE BEST STORY OF 
2,500 TO 3,000 WORDS FOR 


The Haversack 


FOR THE BEST STORY OF 
2,500 TO 3,000 WORDS FOR 


The Torchbearer 


HE Editors are very anxious that | 
as many juvenile writers as possi- 
bleshallsubmitsomethinginthiscon- | 
test, and they by no means intend to 
lay down alarge number of hard and 
fast rules which must be followed. 
On the contrary, they are anxious that 
each writer shall produce the type of 
story---adventure, character, or hu- 
morous---which he or she believes 
would be vitally interesting and help- 
ful to an average 14-year-old boy 
or girl. It will be necessary to re- 
member two things: 


1. To confine your story to the age 
group for which the periodicals are 
tended—ten to seventeen years. 
2. To eliminate all things which 
might offend our constituency, 
such as dances, overworked slang, 
killings, and cruelty to animals. 


We shall reserve the right to accept 

all manuscripts which do not come 
in for any of the cash prizes at our 
regular rates. 


Manuscripts must bein our hands 
addr to Contest Editor, Hav- 
ersack or Torchbearer, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee, by Jan- 
uary 10, 1923. 
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Personal Instruction 


M: Tuomas H. Uzzeztt, for- 
merly Fiction Editor of 
WEEKLY, ond associ- 
ate and manager of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, announces that 
he is giving professional training 
in short story writmg by per- 
sonal correspondence to those 
who cannot come to New York 
to study with hm or Professor 
Pitkin. This announcement ts in- 
tended only for those who are 
willing to face the truth, and to 
pay for personal instruction. In- 
quiries will be gladly answered. 
Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192d St., New York 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don't know 
how such a sp lendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this ful magazine for 
those who wield this is your 
opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Bi Phical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
discussions by authori- 
writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
features in the table of 


teresting 
contents. 
If you write or want to write, you will ap- 


preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


eaiy get down to it, the perfect photoplay 
is an embodiment of all the arts. That is 
why we regard screen writing as a cultural 
subject even more than a technical one.” 


AFTER we had heard the new produc- 

tion plans outlined—for now the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation has decided 
to enter this field, with the expectation of 
producing the stories of students it has 
trained and developed and sharing with 
them the profits—we left, feeling that the 
era of the original screen writer has indeed 
dawned. 

And, incidentally, with profound respect 
for Shakespeare’ s phrase, “The play’s the 
thing,” and for an institution that is doing 
more toward the development of new cre- 
ative talent than any other force in pictures 


today. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, eee ee OIR- 
CULATION, ETO., REQUIRED ‘BY THE ACT 0 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 
of THE STUDENT- mange | jmonthly at Denver, 
for October, 


me, notary in and for the sate and county afore 
<a appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
uly nen according to law, deposes and says that the 
Sollowinn is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement o fthe ownership, ent and circulation, etc., 
of the aforesaid shibehion for date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
and manager are: 
Publisher, Willard E. ge 1885 Ohampa St., Denver, 
Colo. ; Editor, none; Manager, none. 
m.- That the owners are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, 
orado, 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1' per cent or more of 
— amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 


tain not only the list of stockholders and opoarts holders rs 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that , said two Peace 
graphs con‘ain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 

and belie as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of- the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 2880 
ciation or corporation has direct or 
= said stock, bonds, or other securi than as so 

WILLARD E. HAWKINS, 

4 to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of 
ber, 1922. WILLIAM OGDEN BIRD, 

My commission expires Jan. 10, 1925. Notary 


Reliable typing | service with carbon copy. 
Rates: 60c per 1000 words; songs and poems, 2¢ 
per line. A trial will convince. 


Margaret Spencer Compton 


26517 N. Madella Spokane, Wash. 
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MORE ABOUT EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES 


Edwin Hunt Hoover, who contributes the lead- 
ing article in this issue of THE STuDENT WRITER, 
the interview with Emerson Hough, has some obser- 
vations to make on the Eugene Manlove Bhodes 
interview which appeared in November. Readers, 
we are sure, will find that his reminiscences make 
an effectwe aftermath to the Rhodes portrait. 


T« fascinating interview with Eugene Man- 
] 


ove Rhodes, as written by William MacLeod 
Raine in the November STtupENT WRITER, 
presents a lovable, whimsical personality to your 
readers who is as much appreciated by the people 
he writes about as he is by the public he writes for. 
Therein lies the test of true craftsmanship and 
the explanation of Rhodes’s success. He writes un- 
derstandingly of real people, and these ‘‘real peo- 
ple’’ foregathtr in little towns of the Southwest 
when the cry goes up: ‘‘Gene Rhodes has wrote an- 
other story.’’ Then, when necks are craning to see 
the printed words of a magazine held by one of 
their number: ‘‘It didn’t look like such a much 
when it happened, but Gene made a story from 
it.’’ It often has happened in just that way. The 
Old Timers in cow country remember Rhodes per- 
~sonally. The youngsters and newcomers know him 
by reputation and tradition, and to be a part of 
the traditions of the Southwest is tribute to any 
man, 


Rhodes solved a mooted question when he told 
Raine that ‘‘Pringle’’ was an imagined character. 
Elderly cattlemen on Rhodes’s home range have ex- 
amined ‘‘Pringle’’ with care and spectacles and 
declared: ‘‘That party listens familiar to me; he 
atts like someone I knew, but I can’t place him. 
Likely he worked further north with the ‘Heart 
Diamond’ or over Almogordo way, an’ I met up 
with him but forgot his name.’’ Of course ‘‘Prin- 
al would ‘‘listen familiar’’ to the E. C., for 
ohn Wesley Pringle is Rhodes himself! The char- 
acterization is so masterly that they feel they must 
have known ‘‘Pringle’’ in the flesh, but the author 
has kept himself so fully in the background that he 
does not intrude in the picture. And yet these 
same men will laugh themselves into an attack of 
hiceoughs over Rhodes’s dialog. ‘‘ Why, sure I know 
him,’’ says one of Rhodes’s characters in recom- 
mending a friend as honest, ‘‘him and me use’ t’ 
steal cattle together.’’ Or ‘‘I never did steal a 
calf on the broad highway in broad daylight.’’ 
“Ain’t that Gene all over?’’ they ask one an- 
other. ‘‘He talked that way. You figured out 
what he meant by what he didn’t say.’’ 

Rhodes’s passion for reading and his well-known 
Penchant for ‘‘ riding a horse wherever it will go,’’ 
led him into a situation that is still related with 
much gusto: 

His mount fell into a narrow arroyo in such a 
way that neither horse nor rider, ed under- 
neath, could move. Some six hours this slight 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


misadventure, cowboys discovered the twain resting 
as easily as possible under the circumstances. 
Rhodes was tranquilly reading a book. ‘‘ Figured 
I might as well improve my time,’’ he commented, 
and then rode away perusing the chapter that had 
been interrupted by the work of rescue. 

On another occasion Rhodes engaged in vivid 
repartee with the station agent at Engle, New 
Mexico. Rhodes, having expressed his opinions in 
a manner satisfying to himself, left the depot and 
walked across the street reading a newspaper. He 
was half-way to the hotel opposite when a hail of 
lead whizzed by him—a charge of buckshot fired 
by the peevish agent. Rhodes stalked on, serenely 
unmindful, immersed in his paper. When he reached 
the- hotel ‘‘gallery,’’ clamorous friends demanded 
an explanation of his conduct. 

‘*Oh,’’ Rhodes told them disinterestedly, ‘‘if I’d 
run or dodged, the damn fool might ’a’ hit me.’’ 

Yet, with the rich background, the first-hand 
knowledge of the people and country he is writing 
about, he tells Raine that he labors nine hours a 
day for eight months to write a book! Perhaps his 
royalties compensate him for the painstaking work 
—let’s hope they reward him bountifully since he 
earns them! But the real reward, the honest acco- 
lade, comes from the men of the Southwest who, 
after reading Rhodes’ latest effort, remark: 

‘*T don’t recollect that man Bransford (or any 
of the other vivid, hard, gentle, quaint characters 
Rhodes puts into his stories), ‘‘but he must ’a’ 
rode this range. An’ he conducted himself proper, 
accordin’ to th’ lay.’’ 

Perhaps Teagarden, or Yoast, is mentioned by 
his right name, and inquiry arises: ‘‘Did he sure 
enough do that?’’ ‘‘ Why, no,’’ the reply will come, 
‘‘Teagarden didn’t’’ (or Yoast), ‘‘but that’s 
what he would ’a’ done.’’ Gene Rhodes don’t make 
make mistakes when he tells his stories.’’ 

Edwin Hunt Hoover. 


STREET & SMITH DO. 


N The Barrel for November we published an in- 
quiry for a reader asking whether anyone 
could cite an instance of a story which had been 
transferred from one of the Street & Smith group 
of magazines to another, being purchased by the 
latter magazine. ; 

So many affirmative answers to this inquiry were 
received that it would be out of the question to 
publish all of them. Arthur Preston kins re- 
ports that he first broke into the Street & Smith 
magazines through a story thus transferred. An in- 
teresting letter bearing on this question and con- 
taining other comment of interest follows: 

‘¢A story of mine, ‘Gentleman Joe’s Litany,’ 
sent to Popular, was transferred from that maga- 
zine to Detective Story—and landed. I have found 
the Street & Smith editors uniformly courteous and 
helpful—and, with rare exceptions, prompt. 

‘¢ Short Storiee is another magazine which goes 
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Classified Announcements 


of fe single insertions, 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE SERVICE BUREAU. For one 
dollar we supply material, information, or —— on any 
known subject. ks on any 
subject, fiction, adventure, technical, industrial, engineer- 
ing, scientific. If you want a certain book write me. 

Heraldry. e phs a 
notables. Buy our “Little Dollar Plot-germs’’ for fiction, 
detective or occult stories, five 
words are popular, pful, const ive 
gg ing with as many copies 
as you wish. Legal advice. gy 
want. We market fiction of all kinds. Ask for rates. en: 
expert typists, editors, readers, critics at your service, 
oosick I. P. Burzav, Box 679, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


TYPING, 5c 100 words; le per line. Carbon 
copy. AGNES Bi. Houm, 616 Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED. AUTHORS: Submit your Book 
Mss., even if already seen by others. New writers wanted. 
Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 308-310 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


SHORT ON IDEAS? Weak in execution? The new Umym, 
8aL Ipga-GENERATOR will help you. This most cleverly om, 
ceived of writer’s aid reduces the stuff of which all storig 
are built to its root-elements—fixes attention, prompts thy 
mind, hints at what you have been groping for. Pio 
character and setting material stand out in a veritable 
relief-map of starting points, angles, correspondences apj 
suggestive relationships. Authors endorse: “Opens ney 
horizons”....‘‘Unique, dynamic, fundamental’... .“ 

my ideas for me and reminds me of what I wanted ty 
say.” Send 33 red stamps for yours today and note hoy 
fast you grow in power to create! Box 286, Univerm) 
City, California. 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts typewritten correctly, 
My and accuracy guaran 8S. T. Wepez, Brade. 


2s 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED—Double Brome minor errors cor. 
rected. Neat accurate work. rite for terms. M, § 
Bozeman, Selma, Ala. 


“AUTHORS!” We typewrite your manuscripts in neat, » 
ceptable form; write for terms; all work guaranteed. Bor 
B, Aledo, Texas, 


PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM AND TYPING SERVICE~ 
One manuscript of 1000 words or less typed free for each 
new, prospective customer. Criticism confined to the short 
story, poetry, and ‘“‘vers libre.” Address Donato Haw 
Fuuton, Route 4, El Dorado, Kans. 


MANUSCRIPTS SATISFACTORILY TYPED and _ revised. 
Send for Rates. HaworntH Trpina Servicz, 1237 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRY THIS! Send your Story-Idea. I suggest plot, incidents, 
characters, title, markets—complete Working Synopsis. En- 
close Two Dollars with each Story-Idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised. Five cents each 100 words. Grorce Porter, 222 
N. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


YOURS a Million Dollar Idea! Let Piorcrart, our ag J 
cal plot encyclopedia, help you conceive it. 50c. a 
Lune, Kilauea, Kauai, Territory Hawaii. 


THE MAROLF SOHOOL OF SONG-CRAFT. Twenty years 
of of ten courses. 


Next ignm: 
dress Lovis O. Marour, M. A., Author of “The Woo of 
—- pgm and Other Poems,” Box 181, Wilton 


CORREOT TYPING. Manuscripts, 50c per thousand words ; 
2c a line including one carbon copy: Anna M., 
Rt. 2, Box 710, Compton, Calif. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS correctly abe, Reasonable 
terms. AvuTHors’ Manuscript SERVICE, Colo., R. 2, 
Box 108. Formerly Denver. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with copy, 40c_ per 
words. E. Watnner, 1247 Ogden St., Den- 
ver, 0. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscri ly typed. Write for terms. 
R. — 488 Melbourne Ave., 


wish to suc- 


vised, ptly handled, guaranteed or m 
Rejected stories made like new. Rates, 25c 
and. $5.00 given each month to writer sending most work. 
Enclose stamp for inf 
11, Chambersburg, Pa. 
AUTHORS: Send us your stories, photop » ete., 
for typing. All kinds of 

itten. Rates reasonable. Write for terms, AuTHORS’ 
vicE Burgav, Bluefield, W. Va. 


LET ME HELP YOU! Get my suggestions on your storia 
and poems before offering them for sale. It is very difficult 
for one to correct his own errors. Poems criticised for .0% 
a line; prose, .40c per thousand words. Please inclow 
stamped and addressed return envelope. Prompt service ani 
your money back if not satisfied. Harry M. E1xuepeny, P, 
0. Box Q, Coronado, Calif. 


SHORT STORIES—Photoplays criticized. Advice given re 
ered revision and sale. Special attention to 

articulars on request. Earn I. StrickLanD, 609 Loew's 
Warfield Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


AUTHORS—A neat typewritten manuscript may mean a 
ceptance. Neat, accurate copies. 50c thousand words, One 
carbon. LENorE Mouton, Bethany, Mo. 


ATTENTION, WRITERS! Let me type your manuscripts, 
short stories, photoplays, etc., for you. Satisfaction guaran 
teed at lowest rates. For further particulars and prices ad 
dress WaLTER F. Ticer, Box 453, Altus, Okla. 


AUTHORS: Manuscripts and ae neatly and accur- 
ately typed. Prices reasonable. Write MyrTLE Tankon, 815 
Alabama Ave., Selma, Ala. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typewritten in salable form 
AutHors’ Typist, 829 West Wayne Street, 
ima, 0. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Let an Editor prepare your manv- 
scripts for publication. Efficient, competent service. Reasol- 
able prices. Work guaranteed, THz AvutHors’ Pare, Edi 
torial Room 2, Amherst, Ohio. 


PHOTOPLAY AND STORY WRITERS—Have your mati 
scripts revised and typewritten in proper form which will 
receive the utmost consideration of the editors. Write for 
terms to O. R. Kuinn, 1520 Berryhill St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS revised and typewritten, $2.00 4 
thousand words. Authors’ Copying Bureau, 2418 Milan St, 
New Orleans, La. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION—Prices on request. RB. L 
ARNOLD, 847 Maplewood Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


STORIES, POEMS, Photoplays, Manuscripts of all kinds 
typed. Clean, neat copies. Quick service. Write for terms 
Mauve I. Coox, Sturgis, So. Dak. 

WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us to Help you # 
Sell That Story? We know how to type your man 


— 


just right. Write us. CamPpBELL’s StENo-MULTIGRAPH 
MANUSORIPTS PREPARED FOR PUBLICATION—35c per FICE, 1103 Vineville, Ave., Macon, Ga. 
1000 guaranteed. Litmrary Service, Suite 2, AUTHORS: Are your ma i? shall 
Sphewt: : be glad to type them for you at the rate of 50c a thousand 
WRITERS, let me type your manuscripts and prepare them words, carbon copy included. §S rates for book mai M 
in the technical form which is necessary for publication. scripts. Write for particulars. LzonTinz Mewnarp, 642 Chi 
Box 426, Ashland, Ala. copee St., Williamsett, Mass. a “ 
WANTED, WRITERS. to send their work to us to be cor- MSS. CORRECTLY TYPED, 50c per thousand words, with : 
ht. Inpiana Typine Burzav, 1927 ©. Box 252, South Crest Road, Ohat- 


rectly typed. Prices 
So. 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


carbon cop: 
tanooga, 


‘enn. 


4 
Rate, 80 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 

the line. Siz months in advance ” the cost 

AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! Do you 
f ceed? Sure, I have helped others and will help you. Re- 
re constructing stories and photoplays a specialty; typed, re- 


rel 


we 


| 


Fett 


| | 


BREE| BEI 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


— 


ut of its way to help the beginner. At least, in 
my case, Mr. Bittner encouraged me with helpful 
iticisms until I put one across. Short Stories is 
also exceptionally prompt; my stories have all been 
assed On in a2 maximum of two weeks. 
“Editor Wm. H. Kofoed, of Brief Stories, is my 
jeular ideal of a friendly editor. He pays only 
two-thirds of a cent a word, but he’s working with 
and for his writers all the time. I recommend him 
to those who are afflicted with the notion that 
editors aren’t quite as human as the rest of us. 
‘Rach of us, of course, has his own pet theory 
of the ‘Open, Sesame’ to the publisher’s check- 
hook, but among my more successful friends of the 
writing craft I perceive one common and funda- 
mental approach: Steady, conscientious work, 
coupled with a close and continual study and analy- 
sis of the best stories appearing in the current 


magazines. Sincerely 
JouN MERSEREAU.’’ 


THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: 


Writer's Monthly looks awfully good to me. 
I have been authors 


ers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS, only $1.65 postpaid, in the new 
popular edition. First time ever offered at this low price. 
The one indispensable reference work for writers. Gives the 
right word or phrase to express any shade of —- 2 
standard for fifty years. Order from RUTHERFORD K 
Company, 1631 Welton St., Denver, Colo. 


A SKEPTIC? 
It will never get you anywhere. 


$200.00 Still Going 
Superlative Typing 
Market Tips—Vignette Criticism. 


: Included 
RM 60, 4838 N. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


ete. Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full eptmatinn, 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


La ToucHE HANcock 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for circu- 
lars and references. 
5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WESTERN STORIES 
Books, Articles and Songs 
Written, revised or criticised. 
Joel Shomaker 


Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Aiken Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Mss. Typewritten and Marketed 
Manuscripts carefully revised and typed, double 
spaced, with carbon copy, $1.00 a thousand words, or 
for straight copying (minor errors corrected), 50c a 
thousand words. Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. 
Est. 1912. .Send stamp for further particulars and ref- 


rences. William Labberton, Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


Send Me That Rejected Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay 
Success costs you five dollars 


c. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


WRITERS WORKSHOP 


Seeley Ave., Chicago, III. 
WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


let us typewrite your Manuscripts and Photoplays 
Properly for presentation to Editors and Producers. Con- 
mit us for rates on other class of work. Straight type- 
Writing 70c a thousand words. 


Authors Representative Bureau 
Box 1128 Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS! 


Let us type your work, 
Prices right. 


Raur TYPING SERVICE 


1314 Main Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, and 
Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will sell on 
ty monthly payments of only $4.00 per month. Free 
course in touch typewriting with each typewriter. For 
Free Scholarship and full particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg Bidg. 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed, 
Expert advice and criticism. 
Library Research. 

Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
rey editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Sree Company, Street 
and and the ications. 
“The 
UR For 
that 
is nothing in the world so good for them as 
mich It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
crafteman.”’ 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
— 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


“Your criticisms of my work 
in the past have brought me 
checks well into the four-fig- 
ures class.” 

So writes Arthur Preston 
Hankins, well known novelist 
and short-story writer. 


The editors of The Student Writer 
offer their experienced assistance to 
YOU, if you are seeking frank advice 
on your manuscripts. 


Rates for Prose Criticiam 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
3,000 words or coe 
4,000 words or eee 2.60 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
20 lines or less (without typing)........$1. 
Additional lines, 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2. +4 


Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 


prose: 
Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 


VERSE TYPING 
Each poem, up to 25 lines.............. .26 
Additional lines ......... 


All fees payable In advance. 
inclose return postage. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


The Most Popular Book on 
Fiction Writing Ever Issued 


Popular because it is truthful, practical and 
from the workshop of a man who sells up- 
ward of 800,000 words of fiction a year to 
first-class markets. 


The Fiction Business 
By H. Bedford-Jones 


You’ll find his short-stories and book length 
novels in magazines appearing on the 
newsstands month by month. How he 
writes and sells so prolifically is frankly 
told in this practical little volume. 


What They Say About It 


“More meat in THE Fiction Business than in any 
other book on the subject that has fallen into my 
hands.”—J. FRaNK Davis. 

“There has long been a need for just such a book 
from the pen of a practical man.”—Octavus Roy 
COHEN. 

“Wipes off a whole lot of bosh heretofore 
the profession of making and vending popular ilt- 
L. SaBIN. 

“Meatiest thing I’ve read. It’s all to the good. As 
an old-timer in the game, I could find profit and in- 
terest in it to twice the price c .”’—HaRRY 
STEPHEN KOELER. 

“Most inspirational text-book on fiction writing I 


have ever read.”—FRANCIS F. GREGORY. 
ART COVERS 
A treat for only $1.00 postpaid. 


Tue Fiction Business and a year’s subscription to 
THE STUDENT WRITER (new or renewal), $2.25. Book 
and two years’ subscription, $3.50. 


Order from 
The Student Writer Press 


1835 Champa St: Denver, Colo. 


The Henry Ford of Critics 


TOM THUMB’S 
THUMB-NAIL 
CRITICISMS 


Put professional assistance within the reach 
of every author. 


Criticism of ANY Manuscript 


Story, article, poem, essay or photoplay— 
25 cents each thousand words or fraction 
thereof. 

Send stamped envelope with Ms., and coin, 
stamps, bill, or money order to 


TOM THUMB, JR. 


P. O. Box 2112. Denver, Colo 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Millions of dollars are paid yearly for 
short stories! You may have ideas 
that will bring you fame and fortune. 
Train your ability to express them. 

arn the secrets and practical meth- 
ods te successful writing t 
the fascinating home study course 
Dr. Richard Burton, A.B., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., A.M., Professor and ” Lecturer 
at Columbia and Minnesota Univer- 
sities. His students are making big 
money—one alone already nearly 
$100,000.00. Individual Criticisms given by Dr. Burton. 
A higher education not essential. Send today for Free 
Booklet and our Special Profit Sharing Plan. 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

(Since 1910) 22 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 
pag for students, club women and others 
a writer who was formerly one of the editors 
- f the World To-Day magazine; also thesis work 
done. Estimates furnished. 
EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of The Student Writer, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver Colorado. 
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Wit-Sharpener 


HE contest editor was overwhelmed with 
solutions to the problem-story wit-sharpener 
for this month. One of the general faults 

this month was that mauy solutions lacked novelty 
and dramatie development. Another general 
fault was that the problem was developed from 
an angle other than Meeker’s. The problem 
plainly makes the struggle Meeker’s and the so- 
lution should also be his. It is a poor story that 
puts a character in a difficulty and then gets him 
out of it without making that character do any- 
thing to solve his own problem. 

’ The problem for November was as follows: 


Meeker Stilson, a sincere, persistent young man, 
is in love with Jean Harmon. However, she does 
not return his ardor and apparently is not influ- 
enced by his tenacious wooing. Meeker does not 
give up, and after three years of patient, sincere 
wooing he wins Jean’s love, and the two become 
betrothed. Soon after their engagement is an- 
nounced Meeker meets Beatrice Sinclair. Meeker 
realizes that he truly loves Beatrice, and that his 
affection for Jean was kept alive simply because 
of his innate desire to win whatever he attempted. 
Meeker does not know what to do now, for Jean 
has learned to love him fervently. Shall he give up 
the girl he loves; shall he forsake Jean and break 
her heart; or is there a third course which he can 
follow? 


First prize was awarded to Roy H. Murray, Y. 
M. C. A., Hutchinson, Kansas. His solution is 
one of the most logical offered. It has possibili- 
ties for interest, and might possibly be worked out 
in real life. The story could be written so as to 
secure a good surprise at the end. 


First Prize Winner. 


_ Meeker Stilson is a student of psychology and 
understands that Jean’s love for him is based 
partly upon the appeal to her pride that his three 
years of persistent wooing has made, partly upon 
the habit of having him in all of her plans, and 
partly upon the fact that the idea of marriage 
has been so constantly suggested by his presence 
that she is now anxious for marriage. 

Meeker then chooses a friend of his, Byron 
Nelson, who is unattached and similar to himself 
in temperament and tastes, and brings him into 
frequent contact with Jean, having him accompany 
her to places of amusement while he pretends to 
be busy. He arranges his work to permit his 
being away for long periods, during which he 
writes only occasional and uninteresting letters 
to Jean, knowing that she will begin unconsciously 
to substitute Byron for him in her images of mar- 
riage. To whet Byron’s interest in Jean, Meeker 
lets him hear indirectly that he (Meeker) is in- 
terested in another girl, Beatrice Sinclair, know- 
ing that that will kindle ,a feeling of pity for 
Jean on Byron’s part. And pity is akin to love 
in the human heart. Thus Byron is given an ex- 


a for wooing Jean, and she for encouraging 


After several months of this, Meeker learns that 
Byron calls on Jean every Friday evening, and 
according to the old custom, he calls on her un- 
announced. He finds Byron already there. After 
an hour during which Byron and Jean appear 
embarrassed, Meeker goes home. Byron follows, 
apologizing for his treachery and condemning 
Meeker for his carelessness and deceit. He de- 
mands on that score that Jean be allowed to 
choose between them. They go to Jean at once 
and she chooses Byron. All part friends. 

Second prize was won by a contributor from 
Bangor, Maine, who neglected to sign his name. 
His solution found the third course, suggested in 
the problem. It is not always well to let Fate 
take care of a solution in a story, but in this case 
Fate’s part is logically accounted for. The 
story develops interestingly and effectively. If 
the author of this solution will communicate with 
the contest editor, proper credit will be given and 
the prize money will be forwarded. 


Second Prize Winner. 


When man plans what course he will follow, he 
usually leaves Fate out of his calculations. In 
this case, as in many others, Fate settled the 
problem for Meeker Stilson, in a somewhat sum- 
mary fashion. Jean had been in the habit of 
going after Meeker regularly with her smart little 
coupe, as he left his office in the late afternoon. 
As this was the hour when the traffic was the 
heaviest, Meeker had urged her more than once 
not to do so. However, his desire to act as 
though he still enjoyed having her come for him, 
kept him from making serious objections. One 
night, in spite of her skillful driving, she was un- 
able to avoid a collision with a swiftly moving 
ear. The cars crashed together with so much 
foree, that she was thrown through the wind- 
shield, receiving severe cuts. 

A mind and conscience troubled because of his 
love for Beatrice Sinclair, made Meeker doubly 
unhappy, as Jean lay daily growing weaker from 
loss of blood. His repeated visits to the hospital 
and solicitous inquiries so impressed the nurse and 
physician that when blood transfusion was sug- 
gested, he was the one thought of, who might be 
willing to make the sacrifice. 

When this possible means of help was suggested 
to Meeker Stilson, he did not hesitate, but wel- 
comed it as a chance to prove that even if his 
affection for Jean had changed, his desire to do 
all in his power for her life and happiness had 
not grown less. The experiment was tried re- 
peatedly and though his life force was visibly 
weakened, it was too late to save Jean’s life. It 
did, however, restore Stilson’s faith in himself. 
He had to the last minute of Jean’s life kept her 
faith and belief in his love and so it was with a 
feeling of having been released by Fate, rather 
than of having failed in honor, that he won the 
love of and married Beatrice Sinclair. 


Ezra Twyman, 943 Fourth Street, Santa Monica, 
California, won third prize. His solution is fair 
and the verse form is clever. 
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$1500 SCENARIO 


Reproduced in typewritten, manuscript 
form, exactly as written by noted screen 
author (Clifford Howard, former editor- 
in-chief, American Film Co.) and pro- 
duced as feature picture with famous 
star. One of the author’s forty success- 
ful photoplays. 

An authoritative example of just what 
a scenario is and how it is written. In- 
cludes the complete original story and 
the full five-reel continuity used by the 
director in “shooting” the picture, be- 
sides glossary of technical terms and sev- 
eral pages of illuminating facts and point- 
ers; the whole made up and bound in 
exact duplication of the original script. 

Indispensable as a model and practical 
guide. Uniquely different from textbook 
or correspondence course. Something 
that every writer has long wanted and 
absolutely needed—an opportunity to see 
and study an actual, working, studio 
scenario. 

By mail, $3.00. Limited edition. 


Harvarp Press COMPANY 


2943 S. Harvard Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT 


Success in your efforts to dispose of your 
work, depends on its distinctive appearance. 
We do efficient, clean-cut, correct typing— 
for 75c per 1000—which includes correction in 
spelling and punctuation, on any bond paper 
you select. 


Amateur Authors 
We will endeavor to place your first two 
manuscripts, sent to us for typing, FREE, 
you pay postage. Give us an opportunity to 
place your next story or poem, Write for 
criticism rate card. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


Writers Press and Typing Bureau 


Box 1912, Jacksonville, Fla, 


Authors, Attention! 


Fiction, Photoplays and Poems neatly and ac- 
curately typed by a person WHO KNOWS how 
manuscripts should be typed. Prices on request. 


Arnold F. Swartz 


Authors’ Typist 
La Salle, Mich. 


. CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition. To one representa- 
tive in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewrit- 
Ing Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition for 


Mail Course to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


Third Prize Winner. 
Then honor fought with fancy till 
The field high honor won— 
Poor Meeker said, ‘‘I will be true 
To Jean, the other chum.’’ 
Despite this resolution he 
Told Beatrice the tale 
Of his infatuation, and 
Saw Beatrice turn pale. 
Said she, ‘‘I love you dearly, and 
I would it might have been 
We two could wed; but you’re betrothed 
And you must marry Jean.’’ 


Now Meeker was a wonder who 
Won girls against their will, 

So Beatrice he would have now, 
And only waited till 

He could collect the words to tell 
Jean he had changed his mind, 

A form of words quite definite 
But very, very kind. 


Two days he sat and pondered, then 
Two letters came; said he, 

‘*One is from Jean, but who else then 
Has written thus to me?’’ 

Jean wrote, ‘‘Dear Meeker, pardon me, 
For I have run away 

With Beatrice’s brother, who 

I met the other day. 

Shakespeare has said, ‘He never loved 
Who loved not at first sight.’ 

Some day, dear Meeker, you will find 
Shakespeare and I are right.’’ 


Quoth Meeker, ‘‘ what a jilt is Jean 
To play a trick like this! 

But true, I will be happy soon 
When wed to Beatrice.’’ 

Alas, within the other note 

Fair Beatrice did say, 

‘‘Forgive me, Meeker dear, for I 
Have married Tom to-day. — 

Tom was my friend from childhood, he 
Has stood time’s perfect test. 
Return to Jean, and you’ll agree 
That old loves are the best.’’ 


Wrath filled the faithful heart that had 
Loved Beatrice and Jean 

‘*Mutabile sunt feminae’’ 

He quoted in his spleen. 

The melancholy moments passed, 

Then Meeker smiled and said, 

‘The world is full of pretty girls, 
There must be some unwed.’’ 


Another ‘‘problem’’ story wit-sharpener is 
offered for December. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR DECEMBER 


Anita Darwin, soon after her marriage to Fred 
Colden, learns that he objects to her securing a job. 
Fred has much pride, and as Anita’s parents are 
wealthy and did not want their daughter to marry 
him, a man of moderate circumstances, he does 
not want them to think he cannot support his wife. 
Anita, who loves her husband devotedly, does not 
want to hurt him by taking employment, and she 
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has no talent for careers that might be followed 
at home. She knows that she cannot be happy at- 
tending only to dometic duties. Yet if she secures 
work she will hurt her husband; if she does not 
her life will be a burden to her. How shall she 
avoid doing something painful to either of them 
and yet satisfy her longing for something con- 
structive to do? 


ProBLEM: In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situation to an effective conclusion. 

For the best development submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a prize 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 

ConviTIONS: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written. It will be returned only 
by special request, when accompanied by stamped 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Address 
Contest Editor, THE STUDENT WRITER, 1835 


Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS—JUST A MOMENT! 


Letter-perfect typing at 40c per thousand; tompe- 
tent revision, 25c per thousand; criticism, construct- 
ive and frank, $1 for 4000 words or less, A money- 
back guarantee on all work. 


! 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


the editor of ADVENTURE 
has written a book called 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FICTION WRITING 


which is of immense practical value to 
every one who writes fiction or wants to 
write fiction. 


Hugh Pendexter says, “It’s the only 
treatise on the subject that does what it 
sets out to do, the first that applies the 
acid test, will an editor buy a yarn, and 
will a magazine-buyer read it?” 


Price $1.50. At all booksellers, or will 
be sent postpaid on approval by the 
publishers to any reader of The Stu- 


dent Writer. 
THE 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 


tablished a reliable 
MANUSCRIPT SELLING AGENCY 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as promptly as possible to the best markets 


available. 


The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
opinion on his manuscript if it is not accept- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by the magazine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. 


Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 


oe & MOEHLE Vermont Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Okawville, 
AUTHORS 


If you want your manuscripts typewritten so 
attractively that they cannot escape the edi- 
tor’s attention, send them to 

Box 532 Alexandria Bay, New York. 

Terms—50c a thousand words. This includes 

one carbon copy. 


The writi = 
e ting fraternity to become acquain 
with our unexcelled typing, 
critical service. MARKETS FREE 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
80 Deadrick Bidg., Knoxville, Tennessee 
“Highly pleased”—verdict of clients. 


EXPERT CRITICISM 


Short stories and poems criticised; markets suggested. 
Rates, 50c per thousand words; poems, 75c a page or 
less. Typing, revision and editing on request. Course 
in story writing. Correspondence invited. 


THE WRITER’S STUDIO 


Box 903, Stanford University California 


POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism ~ 


Mrs. E. CriGHTON 


4715 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, III. 


= 


The Student Writer’s 


Handy Market List 


for Literary Workers 


Published quarterly as an integral part of The Student Writer. 


ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED, 


stories, serials, verse, 

informative articles, es-| inating. 

says, personality|Juv.—Juvenile. 

sketches, etc. Misc.—Miscellany. 
Household Misc.—General| Nov.—Novelettes. 


Acc.—Pays on acceptance. 

Agr.—Agricultural. 

Com.—Comment on public 
affairs, etc, 

Ed.—Educational., 

Gen, Misc.—General mis- 


cellany, including short-| ions, cooking, and wom-| Rel.—Religious, 


en’s interests predom-|Rev.—Reviews of general 


affairs, art, books, poli- 

tics, economics, etc, 
Ser.—Serials. 
$S.—Short-stories. 


miscellany with fash-|Pub.—Pays on publication.| Tr. Jour.—Trade Journal. 


Vs.—Verse. 


LIST A 


LEADING GENERAL MARKETS. Standard, literary, household and 
a few class periodicals which are understood to pay rates of about 1 cent 


a word and upward, on acceptance. 


Ace-High (SS., Nov., Ser.), 799 Broadway, New York. 

Action Stories (SS., Nov.), 41 Union Square, New York. 

Adventure (SS., Ser., Vs.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
Ainslee’s Magazine (SS., Ser., Vs.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
American Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 

Argosy All-Story Magazine (SS., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. 
Asia (Oriental Misc.), 627 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Atlantic Monthly (Gen. Misc.), 8 Arlington St., Boston. 


Beautiful Womanhood (Women’s Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Black Mask, The (Fiction), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

Blue Book ({SS., Nov.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. 

Bookman (book Rev., Com., Misc.), 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
Breezy Stories (SS., Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave., New York. 

Brief Stories (SS., 1003-3000 wds.), 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Century Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 353 4th Ave., New York. 
Collier’s Weekly (Gen. Misc.), 416 W. 13th St., New York. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Country Gentleman (Agr., SS., Ser., Vs.), Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


Country Life (Rev., description, etc.), Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 


Dearborn Independent, The (Articles, Com., Editorials), Dearborn, Mich. 
Delineator (household Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 


Designer (household Misc.), 12 Vandam St., New York. 
Detective Stories Magazine (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Detective Tales (SS., Nov., Ser.), 854 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
Dial, The (Rev., Vs., SS., Art), 152 W. 13th St., New York. 
Double Dealer, The (Gen. Misc.), 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. 


Blks Magazine, The (Fiction, Gen. Misc.), 50 B. 42nd St., New York. 
Bverybody’s (Gen. Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 


Farm and Fireside (Agr. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Field and Stream (Outdoor), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Good Housekeeping (household Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Harper’s Bazar (women’s Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Harper’s Monthly (Gen. Misc.), Franklin Square, New York. 
Hearst’s Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Holland’s Magazine (household Misc.), Dallas, Texas. 


Illustrated World (Human achievement), Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


Ladies’ Home Journal (household Misc.), Philadelphia. 

Life (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes), 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
Live Stories (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 9 BE. 40th St., New York. 
Love Story Magazine (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


Rates Per Word 
and Method of 
Payment 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(1 cent, Acc. & Pub.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(Good rates) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 


(2 cents, Pub.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(Up to 1 cent) 
(% cent, Acc.) 


(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Highest rates, Acc.) 

(1 cent, Acc.) 

(1% cents, Acc.) 


(2 cents up, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(Up to 1c., Acc. & Pub.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


(Good rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent, Acc.) 


(2 cents up, Acc.) 


(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Highest rates, Acc.) 
(Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 


(1 to 3 cents, Acc.) 


(Highest rates, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 
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McCall’s Magazine (household Misc.), 236 W. 37th St., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
McClure’s (Gen., Misc.), 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
MacLean’s Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (1 cent up, Ace.) 
Metropolitan Magazine (Fiction), 432 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Modern Priscilla (household Misc.), 85 Broad St., Boston. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Munsey (SS., Nov., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
National Geographic Magazine, (travel), Washington, D. C. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
National Pictorial Monthly (SS. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (2 cents, Acc.) 
New Country Life in America (Agr. and outdoor), Garden City, N. Y. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Open Road, The, (Gen. Misc., Masculine), 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. (About 1 cent, Acc.) 
Outlook (Com., Rev.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
People’s Story Magazine (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
People’s Home Journal (household Misc.), 78 Lafayette St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
People’s Popular Monthly, (SS., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Photoplay Magazine (SS., photoplay Misc.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Physical Culture, (health Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Pictorial Review (household Misc.), 200 W. 39th St., New York. (Highest rates, Acc.) 
Popular Magazine (SS., Ser., editorials), 79 7th Ave., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Popular Mechanics (Sci., Mech.), 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Popular Radio (Radio Misc.), 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Fair rates, Acc.) 
Popular Science Monthly (Sci. Mech.), 225 W. 39th St., New York. (1 cent, Acc.) 
Printer’s Ink (advertising), 185 Madison Ave., New York. , (2 to 10 cents, Acc.) 
Radio Broadcast (Radio Misc.), Garden City, L. I, N. Y. (2 cents up, Acc.) 
Red Book Magazine (SS., Ser.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Review of Reviews (Com., Rev.), 30 Irving Place, New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Saturday Evening Post (Gen. Misc.), Independence Square, Philadelphia. (Highest rates, Acc.) 
Saucy Stories (SS.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Scientific American (Sci. Mech.), Woolworth Bldg., New York. (1 cent, Acc.) 
Screenland (photoplay Misc.), Markham Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. (Up to 3 cents, Acc.) 
Scribner’s Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 597 5th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Sea Stories (SS., Nov., Ser. of sea), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Short Stories (SS., Nov.), Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Smart Set, The (SS., Nov., Essays, Skits, Vs.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Snappy Stories (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 9 B. 40th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Success (inspirational), 1133 Broadway, New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Sunset Magazine (Gen. Misc.), San Francisco, Calif. (Good rates, Acc.) 
System (Bus. Misc.), Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. (2 cents, Acc.) 
Telling Tales (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits), 80 E. 11th St., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Top Notch (SS., Ser., Vs., Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
True-Story Magazine (SS., Ser., experiences), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Vanity Fair (gossip, skits, society), 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Vogue (fashions, gossip), 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc.) 
Western Story Magazine (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Woman’s Home Companion (household Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 
Woman’s World (household Misc.), 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. (Good rates, Acc.) 
World’s Work (Com., Rev.), Garden City, New York. 

Young’s Magazine (SS., Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 

LIST B 


SECONDARY AND INDEFINITE MARKETS. Composed of: (a) 
Periodicals that pay low rates or pay on publication. (b) Periodicals 
that pay for very little submitted material. (c) Periodicals of which The 
Student Writer has not yet been able to secure reliable information 
concerning their rates of payment and business methods. 


American Woman, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. (Low rates) 
Beauty (beauty hints for women), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 

Chicago Ledger, (SS., Ser.), 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. — (% cent, Acc.) 
Christian Science Monitor (feature Misc.), Boston. (Space rates, Pub.) 
Classic, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. Fair rates, Acc.) 
Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, (skits), 1 Madison Ave., New York. (Fair rates, Pub.) 
Comfort, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. (%-cent, Acc.) 


Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. (Pays only in prizes) 
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Daily News, The, (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.), Chicago. 


Farmer’s Wife (Agr., household Misc.), 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Fashionable Dress (SS., Household Misc.), 250 4th Ave., New York. 

Film Fun, (movie sketches), 225 5th Ave., New York. 

Folks & Facts (Gen. Misc.), 717 Madison Ave., New York. 

Forest and Stream, (outdoor sports), 9 E. 4Uth St., New York. 

Forum, The, (Com., Rev.), 354 4th Ave., New York. 

Fur News and Outdoor World, (Trapping and Hunting), 370 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlewoman, (household Misc.), 649 W. 438d St., New York. 
Golfer’s Magazine, (golf), 1355 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
Grit, (Gen. Misc.), Williamsport, Pa. 


Half Century Magazine (negro Misc.), 5202 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Home Friend Magazine, (Misc.), 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Household Guest, (Family Misc.), 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


“I Confess” (personal experiences), Room 1515 Masonic Temple, N. Y. 
International Interpreter, The (Rev., Articles, SS.), 268 W. 40th St., N. Y 
Independent, The (Com., Rev., Vs.), 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Judge (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes), 627 W. 43d St., New York. 


Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, (SS., Misc.), Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lyric West, The (Vs.), 1139 W. 27th St., Los Angeles. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, (SS., 1200 wds.), 373 4th Ave., New York. 
Measure, The (Vs.), 449 W. 22d St., New York. 

Midnight (Thrilling confessions, etc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Mother’s Magazine (Household Misc.), 180 N. Wabash, Chicago. 

Motion Picture Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Mystery Magazine, (SS., Nov.), 168 W. 28rd St., New York. 


Nation, The (Com., Rev., Vs.), 20 Vesey St., New York. 

National Life (Canadian, Misc.), 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto, 
National Sportsman, (outdoor sports), 75 Federal St., Boston. 
Nautilus, (new thought and occult Misc.), Holyoke, Mass. 

New Magazine, The (Gen. Misc.), 80 Nelson St., Toronto, Canada. 
New Republic (Com., Rev.), 421 W. 21st St., New York. 

North American Review (Com., Rev.), 9 E. 87th St., New York. 


Our Dumb Animals, (animal welfare), 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
Outdoor Life, (outdoor sports), 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Outers’ Recreation (Outdoor sports), 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Outing, (outdoor sports), 239 4th Ave., New York. 

Overland Monthly, (Misc.), 257 Minna St., San Francisco. 


Poet and Philosopher (Vs., SS., philosophy), 32 Union Square E., N. Y. 
Poet Lore, (Vs., Rev.), 194 Boylston St., Boston. 

Poetry (Vs.), 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

Poetry Journal, (Vs.), 67 Cornhill St., Boston. 

Personal Efficiency (success stories), 4046 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Saturday Blade, (news features), 500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Science and Invention (popular Sci., jokes), 233 Fulton St., New York. 
Social Progress (SS., Ser., child training), 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Sports Afield, (outdoor sports), 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Stars and Stripes, The (soldiers interests), Washington, D. C. 

Survey Graphic (Com., Rev.), 112 B. 19th St.,. New York. 


10 Story Book, (SS., skits), 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Theatre Magazine, 8 W. 38th St., New York. 

Today’s Housewife (Household Misc.), 18 E. 18th St., New York. 
Town Topics (SS., gossip, skits, Vs., society), 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
Travel, 7 West 16th St., New York. 

True Confessions (Startling confessions), Robbinsdale, Minn. 


Variety (theatrical), 1536 Broadway New York. 


Woman’s Weekly, (household Misc), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
World Fiction (SS., Nov., Translations), 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
World’s Advance, (Com., Sci.), 32 Union Square, New York. 


(%.cent, Acc.) 


%-cent up, Acc.) 
(Fair rates, Pub.) 


(Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 
(% cent up, Pub.) 
(%-cent, Pub.) 


(% cent, Pub.) 
(% cent, Pub.) 


(% cent’, Pub.) 
(% to % cents, Acc.) 


(% cent up, Acc.) 
(1% cents, Pub.) 


(About ¥% cent, Pub.) 
($5 page, Acc.) 


($3 per M., Acc.) 


(Low rates) 


(Low rates, Pub.) 
(Very low rates) 
(% cent, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(Low rates, Acc.) 
(Rarely pays cash) 
(Good rates, Pub.) 

(Fair rates, Pub.) 

(Low rates, Pub.) 


(1 to 10 cents, Pub.) 
(Rarely pays cash) 
($6 page, Pub.) 


(1 cent, Acc.) 


(1 to 2 cents, Pub.) 
(44 cent up, Acc.) 
(No payment) 
(Space rates, Pub.) 
($10 a page, Pub.) 


($6 a story, Pub.) 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(1 cent, Pub.) 
(Prize offers) 


(Up to 1 cent, Pub.) 


| 
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LIST C 


_ TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS. Including magazines devoted 
to special or limited fields, business, professional, religious, theatrical, 


etc. 


Advertising and Selling, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
American Hebrew (Jewish review), 31 E. 27th St., New York. 
American School Board Journal (Ed.), 422 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
Antiques (for collectors), 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Baptist, The, (Rel. Misc.), 417 So. Dearborn St, Chicago. 
Better Health (Health Misc.), Elmhurst, IIl. 

Billboard, (theatrical), 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canadian Countryman (SS., Agr. Misc.), 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Catholic World, (Rel. and Misc.), 120 W. 6th St., New York. 

Caveat (Ed., Fiction), 625 Locust St., St. Louis. 

Christian Endeavor World (Rel., Misc.), 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Christian Guardian, (Rel.), 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada. 


Christian Herald (Rel. and Gen. Misc.), 91- 103 Bible House, New York. * 


Christian Standard, (Rel.), 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Churchman, (Rel. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 


Congregationalist & Christian World, (Rel. Misc.), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Continent, The, (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian), 509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Editor & Publisher, (newspaper Tr. Jour.), 1117 World Bldg., New York. 
Education, (Ed. Misc.), 120 Bolyston St., Boston. 

Epworth Era, (Rel. Misc.), Nashville, Tenn, 

Epworth Herald, (Rel. Misc.), 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

Etude, The, (music), 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Farm Journal (Agr. Misc.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm, Stock and Home, (Agr.), 880 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 57 BE. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Forbes Magazine (Bus., Misc.), 120 5th Ave., New York. 

Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Garden Magazine, (Agr., Misc.), Garden City, New York. 
Golden Now, (Rel., child training), Elgin, Il. 
Good Hardware (Trade Misc.), Butterick Building, New York. 


Health Builder, The (Health), Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 


Motor Boating, (Mech.), 119 W. 4th St., New York. 
Motor Life, (Misc., Mech.), 243 W. 39th St., New York. 


National Printer-Journalist (Trade Jour.), Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. 
New Review, (Com., Rev.), 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (Ed.), Dansville, N. Y. 


Ohio Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Photodramatist (Screen writing), 6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 
Photo Era, (camera craft), 367 Boylston St., Boston. 

Picture Play Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Popular Educator, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Poster, The (advertising), 28 E. Jackson Blvid., Chicago. 

Primary Edueation, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Progressive Grocer (Trade Misc.), Butterick Building, New York. 
Progressive Teacher (Ed.), Morristown, Tenn. 


Rays from the Rose Cross, (Rel., occultism), Oceanside, Calif. 


Specialty Salesman (Bus., Misc., SS.), South Whitley, Ind. 

Successful Farming, (Agr., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 

Sunday School Times (Rel. Misc.), 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Sunday School World, The (Rel. work), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
System on the Farm (Agr. Misc.), 299 Madison Ave., New "York. 


Talmud Magazine, The (Jewish—art, literature), 8 Beacon St., Boston. 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, (medical), 38 W. 32d St., New York. 


(Pub.) 

(% cent for fiction) 
(Fair rates, Pub.) 
(Up to 2 cents, Pub.) 


(1 cent, Pub.) 
(Varying rates, Acc.) 


(% cent, Pub.) 


(Fair rates, Pub.) 
(%-cent, Acc.) 


Up to 5 cents, Pub.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
($2 a column, Pub.) 


(4%4-cent, Acc.) 
(Fair rates, Pub.) 


(1 cent, Acc.) 


(1 cent, Pub.) 
(Good rates) 


(%-cent up, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(Fair rates, Pub.) 


(Good rates, Acc.) 


(Little market) 

($2.50 a column, Pub.) 
(% cent up, Pub.) 
($2.50 a column, Pub.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 
($2.50 page, Pub.) 


(Moderate rate, Pub.) 


($4 per M., Acc.) 
(% cent, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


(Fair rates) 
(Low rates, Pub.) 
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LIST D 
JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


American Boy, The (General Miscellany, older boys), Detroit, Mich. 


Baptist Boys and Girls, (medium ages), 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Boy Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boys and Girls, Nashville, Tenn. 

Boys’ Comrade, (14 to 18), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boys’ Life (Boy Scouts—ages 15-16), 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Boys’ Magazine, (average ages), 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

Boy’s Weekly, The (Boys’ Misc., 9 to 15), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Boy’s World (medium ages), D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Canadian Boy, (boys’ Misc.), Banque National Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 
Child’s Gem, (very young), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Child Life (2 to 10), 586 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Girlhood Days, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Girls’ Circle, (13 to 17), 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Girl’s Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, IIl. 

Girl’s Weekly, The (Girls’ Misc., 9 to 15), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Haversack, The (boys, medium ages), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Home and School, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Home & School Visitor (Ed., SS., Juv. Misc.), Greenfield, Ind. 


John Martin’s Book (younger children), 128 W. 58th St., New York. 
Junior Joys, (9 to 12), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Junior World, (8 to 12), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kind Words (Young people), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem, Mass. 
Lutheran Young Folks (SS., Ser., Misc.), 9th and Sansom Sts., Phila. 


Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Picture Story Paper (very young), 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Picture World (children under 12), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Queen’s Gardens, (girls’ 12 to 14), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Something Doing, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Something To Do, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

St. Nicholas (children, all ages), 353 4th Ave., New York. 
Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Torchbearer, The (girls, medium ages), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wallace’s Farmer (Agr. Misc., Juv. fiction), Des Moines, Iowa. 
Watchword (Rel. SS., Ser.), Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
Wellspring ((boys and girls, medium ages), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
What To Do (younger children), D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, II. 


Young Churchman, (10 to 15), 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Young Folks, 1716 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Young People’s Paper (family reading), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Young People’s Weekly, 1142 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

Youth’s Companion (family, Misc.), 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Youth’s Comrade (boys, medium ages), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Youth’s World (medium ages), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(1 cent, Acc.) 
(Low rates, Pub.) 
(Fair rates, Acc.) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(% to % cent, Acc.) 


(% cent, Acc.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 


(4% cent, Pub.) 
(% cent up, Acc.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
(% to % cent, Acc.) 


(Low rates) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
(Low rates, Acc.) 


($2 per M. up, Acc.) 


(1 cent, Acc. & Pub.) 


(14 to 1 cent, Acc.) 
($1.25 M, Acc.) 
(4% cent, Acc.) 

($4 per M., Acc.) 


(Very low rates) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 
(% cent, Ace.) 


(1 to 3 cents, Acc.) 
(% cent, Acc.) 
($3 to $4 per M., Acc.) 


“Replete With 
Short-arm Jabs” 


That bring home to the student with 
rene clearness what he needs to 
ow.” 


“So says Arthur Preston Hankins of 
THE STUDENT WRITER’S SIMPLIFIED TRAIN- 
ING COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING. 

Read what he has to say: 


My dear Hawkins: 

If I had been able to avail myself of your Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing some thirteen years ago, 
when I innocently decided to become a yarn-spinner, it is 
difficult to tell how many hard bumps I might have escaped. 
Of course there were courses to be had then, but after talk- 
ing with a fellow who is a successful writer today, and who 
had followed one of these courses without a sale for about 
two years, I decided to keep my money in my pocket. I 
really don’t know what license I had thus to decide, since 


ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS, popular 
short-story writer, novelist and photoplay au- 
thor, among whose recent books are ‘“‘The Jubi- 
lee Girl,” “The Heritage of the Hills,’ and 
“The She Boss.’’ 


I was a rank novice at the time, but the lesson 
seemed not only cut and dried, but insincerely set 
forth and confusing. 

So I struggled along after a fashion, ‘fon my 
own,’’ and much that you have made so compre- 
hensible in your course I learned by hard knocks 
and bitter disappointments. 

I remember well the first ‘‘short-story’’ I ever 
attempted, though the title has escaped me. Its 
length was thirteen thousand words. I rambled on 
and on, and when I had reached about my ten- 
thousandth word I made the naive statement— 
“And right here my story begins.’’ 

Which was unquestionably true. I had three 
thousand words of valuable story material, and I 
had tacked onto it ten thousand words of intro- 
ductory matter, not in the least realizing that I had 
glaringly violated one of the simplest rules. I 
thought those ten thousand words were “‘story,”’ 
mind you—I didn’t know what a story was! 

Suppose that I had had your Course at my elbow. 
On page twenty-eight of your Second Lesson Group 
I could have read, “‘Begin as near the climax as 
possible.’’ I had a sense of climax, and I certainly 
could not have gone wrong had I had that forceful 
rule to guide me. Even now, after thirteen years 
of story writing, that sentence jarred me. I sup- 
pose I have been following that rule more or less 
faithfully for years, but did not realize it. I have 
never seen a more simple, meaty, all-embracing 
exposition of the proper way to begin a short- 
story—or even a novel, for that matter—than that 
one sentence. Strict adherence to that rule will 
save many a piece of work from the waste-basket. 
It will automatically unify a story whether the 
author strives for unity or not. 

This is only one example of the method that I 
find running through your entire Course. I find it 
replete with short-arm jabs that bring home to the 
student with startling clearness just what he needs 
to know. Page thirty-two of the Second Lesson 
Group is a gem. Lord, my temples are gray from 
having to learn by years of practice and experience 
what that page teaches in three minutes! Your 
Course costs forty dollars, I believe. Say, the one 
I took, with a number of friendly editors, a ream 
of rejection slips and A. P. H. as my instructors, 
cost me thousands! Figure it out for yourself! 


‘And so, to sum up as briefly as possible, I am 
absolutely sincere in saying that no student of the 
short-story, who actually believes that he has it in 
him to write salable fiction, can go wrong by study- 
ing those lessons. 

But he must work, confound him! He must work 
and get experience! He can’t expect you to do it 
all. I hate to repeat ‘“‘The way to write is to 
write,’”’ but, darn it, there’s no other statement 
that will take its place! Work, and imagination, 
and The Student Writer’s Simplified Training 
Course make a combination that, to date at least, 
cannot be beaten. I think I know, for your criti- 
cisms of my work in the past have brought me 
checks well into the four-figures class. 

Cordially, 
ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 
Sausalito, Calif., 
* 

You can take immediate advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn short-story writing. We are offer- 
ing to serious students and writers our new booklet, 
“Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” con- 
taining actual pages taken from our instruction 
books. You may have one free by mailing to us 
the coupon gelow. 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 

1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free booklet, ‘‘Short-Story Technique by the New 
Method,” and full information about the Simplified 
Training Course in short-story writing. 


Name .. 


Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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The Literary Market 


(Continued from page 2.) 


The Walton Syndicate, 2148 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C., sends the following 
message, signed by J. H. Walton, president: ‘‘We 
beg to inform you, and through you the members 
of the writing profession, that we are in the mar- 
ket for short features to run in the daily papers. 
Our length limit is 500 words for this material, 
and they should run for at least three months. We 
sometimes can use a single well-written article or 
story, but not often.’’ 


Secrets, 80 East Eleventh Street, New York, 
which was announced in the November Market Tips, 
will probably make its appearance under a different 
name, according to word just received from the 
publishers. The nature of the magazine will not 
be changed, however, and the announcement of its 
needs holds good. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to The Climax Publishing Corporation, at the above 
address, and not to Secrets. 


The 84N, Northampton, Mass., announces a 
change in policy. Norman Fitts, editor, sends the 
following message: ‘‘ The S4N, organ of the S4N 
Society, will hereafter appear monthly and will 
use half again as much copy as it has in the past. 
It will no longer confine itself to contributions by 
‘“young people’’ but will devote itself to pro- 
moting open-minded of all theories and practices 
of art and to combating influences hostile to such 
consideration. Contributions must show originality 
of concept, independence of spirit, and skill of 
execution. A $10 prize will be awarded in each 
issue to the contribution voted best by a majority 
of S4N members or subscribers.’’ 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
is reported by several contributors to have offered 
to accept stories at their ‘‘usual rate, $10.’’ This 
is in conflict with their statement which was 
printed verbatim in the November number of THE 
STUDENT WRITER, offering to pay 1 cent per word 
up to 4000 words, $35 or $40 flat for a story. 


The Hilton Service, 163 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Chicago, offers a broad market for photographs. 
F. A. Hilton, editor writes: ‘‘We want pictures 
with people in them—illustrations of activities. 
We are especially keen on women doing things in 
the home, children ‘making believe’, and men and 
women at their occupations. We can use suitable 
household, school, business, factory, and office pic- 
tures with human beings in them. We are not 
interested in landscapes or news pictures that have 
only a temporary interest. We pay from $.50 to 
$3.00 each, according to value, on acceptance. 
Pictures should be exclusive and stamped addressed 
envelope should be inclosed for return. Negative 
should be submitted with print when possible.’’ 


The Scholastic, Bessener Building, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., is a bimonthly. Stories and articles up 
to 2500 words will be considered, if they are such 
as appeal to high-school students. Athletics, both 
for boys and girls, is a popular subject. All con- 
sidered, it is a bit more ‘‘mature’’ than the aver- 
age magazine of its class. Usual rates are from 
4% to 1 cent a word. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 


The Technique of Fiction Writing— 


Dowst Price $1.75 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 
Lieberman Price 1.20 
THE WRITER’S BOOK...................... Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price .65 
And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Price .70 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 
scription of above, and other helpful books 
for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 


to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

For every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
plays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
- Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been helping writers to perfect and make sal- 
able their work. Jt was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give constructive 
criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only ils weak 
points, but as well all that is of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, will be sent 
on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The.Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 
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BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 
We Supply Them 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti............Price, $1.50 


A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer, A standard book, practically indispensable. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, By Georges Polti....Price $2.50 


A further development and elaboration of the principles set forth in ‘‘The 36 Dra- 
matic Situations.’’ The incredible number of human types heretofore unknown in 
literature is indicated by the subtitle: ‘‘The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 
Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.” Of incalculable value to 
writers. 240 pages, Cloth. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSHIP, 


The best book of instruction on photoplay writing yet published. Written by a 
practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and various 
synopses. 350 pages, Cloth. 


1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, By James Knapp Reeve.Price $2.50 


1922 edition. The best and most complete guide to the market for manuscripts. 
Standard in its field. 


HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS, By Willard E. Hawkins......Price $1.50 


Written by the editor of The Student Writer. Unquestionably one of the most 
books on authorship. Technical hints found in no other text- 
ook. oth. 


THE FICTION BUSINESS, By H. Bedford-Jones................Price $1.00 


A practical book by a practical man—one who has made a phenomenal success in 
ae writing by following the rules here laid down. Art covers. Twenty-three 
chapters. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn............Price $1.00 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story, 
Practical examples in plot building. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis..........Price $1.00 


Not how to make photographs, but how to make your camera pay dividends by 
making the right photographs and marketing them properly. It tells you how and 
where you can sell your photographs. Cloth, 96 pages. 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colorado. 


The Plumbers Trade Journal, 45 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, J. M. Heatherton, editor, 
writes: ‘‘We are interested at all times in well- 
written, accurate articles (with or without illustra- 
tions), that show actual methods by which plumb- 
ing and heating dealers have increased their busi- 


THE WRITER’S MODERN 
NECESSITY 


Floyd Dell was able to write “Moon Calf’ 


ness or the general efficiency thereof. We can use and “Briary Bush,” two very successful 
novels, only after he had been psycho- 
analyzed. You should be able to work with 
added energy and ability after 
“psyched.” 


‘*business’’ fiction that ties up actively with our 
field and tells a worth-while story of successful 
business methods, not merely fiction revolving about 
a plumber and having no vital relation to his daily 
problems. We pay on publication at rates varying 
with the worth of the material. We want the best 
that is in you and are prepared to pay for it.’’ 


Write for FREE copy of THE WRITER’S 
PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL TEST. 


Miss BE. M. W. wrote: “Many sincere thanks 
for your very good analysis. What you say 
is very true.- It is my own self and my fears 


The following magazines have recently reported which have prevented my advancement in 


themselves overstocked: The Household Guest, 141 
W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Nazarene Publishing 
House, 2109 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Every Girl’s Magazine, 31 E. Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


writing. But now I shall be able to write.” 
RALPH E. LOCKE, PSYCHOLOGIST 
P. O. Box 1115, Denver, Colorado 


Elizabeth Thacher 
A Housewife— 
who found that she could do it 


NDER the new Palmer 

Photoplay Production Plan 
we pay a minimum of $1000 cash 
for scenarios which are accept- 
able for our own productions. 

In addition, we pay royalties 
on the profits of the picture. This 
permits Palmer trained writers 
to share in the success of the 
screen stories of their own crea- 
tion. 

At the same time, we continue 
to be the largest single agency 
for the sale of scenarios to the 
great producing organizations of 
the country. They gladly pay 
$2000 and rarely offer less than 
$500 for acceptable screen stories. 


Yet the demands are far from 
adequately filled. These for- 
tunes are actually going begging 
because many men and women, 
endowed with story-telling abil- 
ity, have not discovered it. So 
we are searching the land for 
this hidden talent which we 
train for success in this rich field 
of endeavor. 


We Will Test YOU 
without cost or obligation 


oe search is being tremen- 
dously successful because of 


a novel Test Questionnaire, de- - 


. veloped in collaboration with H. 
H. Van Loan, the well-known 
scenarist, and Malcolm McLean, 
formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

You may test yourself under 
this plan without cost or obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon. Your 
answers to the questions will 
indicate whether or not you 
possess the creative imagination 


_ she wrote: 


Pay $1000 


and Royalties 


to men and women anywhere, of any age, who can learn to 


write photoplays. 


A novel, free test, made at home, will tell 


you if YOU can learn as Mrs. Thacher did. 


which opens this rich field to 
you. 

We hold your answers confi- 
dential, of course. If they indi- 
cate that you are endowed with 
this ability, you will receive ad- 
ditional information relative to 
the Palmer Course and Service, 
which will fit you for this work. 
If you are not so endowed, we 
will tell you frankly and cour- 
teously. 


The Experience of 
Elizabeth Thacher 


Net long ago, Elizabeth 
Thacher, a busy Montana 
housewife, little dreamed that 
she was different from thousands 
of other housewives. 


Yet she took Palmer training - 


and soon wrote a successful pho- 
toplay and Thomas H. Ince was 
glad to buy it at a handsome fig- 
ure—the first she ever tried to 
write. 

Never before had she even 
written for publication, And, in 
fact, had no desire to write until 
one day she saw an advertise- 
ment like this one which told of 
the opportunities for new and 
unknown writers of 
ability and training 
to earn rich rewards. 

When shortly after 
her enrollment, she 
sold her first story to 
Thomas H. Ince, 
“T feel 
that such success as I 
have had is directly 


Name. 


Know About Yourself 

M ANY men and women, like 

Elizabeth Thacher, have 
the ability to win success in this 
field. We are preparing quali- 
fied men and women, not alone 
for scenario writing, but also 
for positions of all kinds in the 
producing companies, 

And many others, with no de- - 
sire to become professional 
screen writers, are developing 
under our training, their power 
of Creative Imagination, for 
they realize how much more suc- 
cess, in any field of endeavor, 
comes to those who possess this 
power, properly developed. 

You may know whether or not 
you are endowed with Creative 
Imagination, if you will but ask 
for the Creative Test Question- 
naire. There’s no cost—no obli- 
gation. It may discover to you 
this gift that you will want to 
develop. 

Perhaps your life holds stories 
which the world is seeking and 
for which the world will pay 
you well. 

Mail the coupon. Test your- 
self. Know if you are wasting 
these hidden talents. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 2412, 
Palmer Building, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me with- 
out charge. 


due to the Palmer 


STREET. 


Course and your con- 


structive help.” 


COPYRIGHT, 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


STATE 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


